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TRELAND still occupies the prominent place in Parliament. 
Ministers have at last encountered, face to face, the active oppo- 
sition of Mr. O’Connell to their scheme for academical education. 
The occasion was furnished by going into Committee on the bill ; 
a motion also opposed by some of Mr. O’Connell’s new Tory allies. 
Sir James Graham, however, previously explained a few altera- 
tions which he has made in the measure: the chief of which 
are—that the students are to be lodged in licensed boarding- 
houses, with halls attached, under the care of Principals, subject 
to the immediate control of the Visiters ; and that provision is to 
be made for securing a Parliamentary revision in three years 
time of that part of the bill which relates to the appointment of 
Professors. Such large concessions did not disarm objection. 
Lord Mahon moved a resolution proposing that Theological Pro- 
fessors should be appointed for the three denominations in Ire- 
land—Anglo-Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian—to 
be paid by lecture-fees until the expected private endowments 
should be made. To this several valid objections were started,— 
that even a temporary State payment would prevent private en- 
dowment ; that it would be difficult-to enforce fees without some 
compulsion of sectarian tendency; and that if such provision 
were made for the three denominations, it should also made 
for others, as for the Remonstrant Presbyterians or Unitarians. 
The amendment was rejected ; but it afforded the oppor- 
tunity for Mr. O’Connell’s assault on Government. His - 
position to the bill professed to go upon two grounds,—the a 

sence of direct provision for the religious instruction of the pu- 
pils; and the fact that starving disorganized Ireland does not so 
much need academical instruction as a means to obtain food. In 
manner, Mr. O’Connell’s oratory displayed a great contrast to his 
Conciliation Hall style; showing that, however substantial and 
earnest it might ap in some parts, the veteran actor was not 
unmindful of art nor of the change of audience. His a. 
ments are scarcely worth notice, as here applied. To insist that 
there shall be no State secular education in Ireland without in- 
struction in religious dogma, is simply to say that there shall be no 
State secular instruction; couching the assertion in the same form 
as Acis and Galatea a in Gay’s serenade, where they say that 
they will forsake each other when “the flocks shall leave the moun- 
tains, the woods the turtle-dove,” and so forth,—meaning that they 
will never forsake each other. To allege the state o irelan 1s 
“ neither here nor there.” Who has dared to cope with the phy- 
sical wants of that unhappy land, so that Sir Robert Peel’s Admi- 
nistration can be specially reproached with neglect? Did the 
Liberal Ministers? Did the Irish Parliament? Have Irish 
Members! Has any Irish Member ever effected or pro a 
single enactment that would put a potato into a single Irish 
mouth’? Meanwhile, the radical grievance of Ireland is its still 
savage rudeness of passions, which makes the people obedient only 
to an organization ~ oy the law, diligent only in murder: and 
education must tend to mitigate that ferocity, however slowly 


and slightly. 
_ Lord Stanley’s bill for giving compensation to Irish tenants is 
in jeopardy. While its principle is generally admitted, its details 
meet with a storm of objection from all quarters. Some, however, 
who admit the pers oe think that it ought not to be made com- 
lsory: which appears to be idle camel; forit is granting that 
arliament ought to interfere, without enforcing its interference. 
And indeed, a similar spirit seems to be too pretolent among the 
objectors in the House of Lords: they are all landlords ; the - 
mount motive with all is anxiety for the “rights” of the landlord ; 


and their dislike to the details often takes a s that might be 
waned against any details to carry out such a ‘iple. The worst 

Ss nee een te aera has not the approval of the 
Tenure of Commissioners: and the derives some 





corroboration from the constrained manner of Lord Devon; who 
defends the objects and principle of the bill rather than particular 
provisions. ‘To appoint a Commission of practical men to inquire, 
and then to supersede their recommendations, seems idler than 
all: for the question here is not one of broad policy, but of detail 
and practice. Lord Stanley’s own behaviour is almost incompre- 
hensible. He advocates the bill with a kind of random ene 
that serves only to exasperate dislike; dwelling with most strengt 
on those parts most obnoxious to doubt; supporting them with 
arguments, hastily thrown out, that will not stand scrutiny ; and 
then declaring that he will cast the bill into a Select Committee 
for Peers to deal with it as they ey: but to be abandoned if 
they mutilate it too much. He will not yield an inch, but yet he 
will not stand by his measure. It is as if he did not really care a 
jot about it, but only about the gratification of his own pugnacious 
temper, and bringing himself out of the hobble without confess- 
ing that he is vanquished. Such is the readiest solution to the 
conduct of this once immensely-overrated debater and no- 
statesman. 

Mr. Hutt has submitted to the House of Commons a proposi- 
tion familiar to the readers of the Spectator—that the means 
hitherto taken for the forcible suppression of the slave-trade have 
utterly failed ; and that the legitimate means would be, to abstain 
from compulsory interference, to promote the migration of free 
Africans to our own Colonies, and so to supersede slavery by the 
powerful competition of free labour, carried on by the same race, 
the race best adapted to field-labour in the Tropics. Mr. Hutt 
found an intelligent supporter in Lord Howick ; who has this ses- 
sion displayed on many subjects a faculty of thinking so well, that 
one regrets his backwardness in putting his views into action. 
Sir Robert Peel had no reply to make to Mr. Hutt, except the 
easy assumption that he had “exaggerated”—though his data 
were drawn from official documents—and the easy hope that 
after all the armed suppression will be successful. Sir Robert 
had the advantage that Mr. Hutt’s motion seemed to be out of 
time; since the active cooperation of France gives a new air to 
the crusade; and at all events the arrangements with a great 
nation command so much deference from us as to oblige our 
awaiting the issue of the fresh experiment. Next year, even that 
apparent reason will not exist to oppose Mr. Hutt’s motion. 

he vexatious question of Privilege has come before the House 

of Commons, with thickening perplexities. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench recently decided against the validity of a warrant issued 
by the Speaker to arrest Mr, Howard, the attorney; damages 
have actually been levied, under that judgment, on the —. 
at-Arms; a Select Committee of the fea recommended a 
writ of error should be taken out, appealing against the Queen’s 
Bench judgment to all the Judges, and from them, if need be, to 
the House of Lords; and that recommendation was the matter 
debated. The speakers were of three classes,_those, under Mr. 
Hume’s leadership, who counselled instant and determined resist- 
ance to all aggression on the privil of the Commons; those 
who, with Sir Robert Inglis, would meekly submit to the Law- 
Courts, though looking to legislation for future protection; and 
those who would take a middle course, appealing for the present 
to the ordinary law, but prepared, if that a rove adverse in 
its result, to enforce the privileges of the House by wtp bm 
Judges or making a military display ; Sir Robert Peel and 
John Russell joined in the lead of this the predominant . 
In that view, the recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
Whatever may be thought of the way in which the House got 
into the scrape, there can be no doubt that the difficulties have been 
suffered to increase until there appears to be no extrication, but 
by a violence which would be a practical anachronism, or by fegie- 
lation of the declaratory kind. Meanwhile, the affair remains in 
the hands of the lawyers; who will find plenty to say—and to 
be paid for caping—-bebes the House be again called upon to act. 





Murder has assumed a more than commonly barefaced aspect in 
Ireland. The murdered man, Mr. George Bell Booth, is said to 
have been a very worthy and kind person ; and the motive 
to the assassination is unknown, unless it be sought in the fact 
that he was a Magistrate and an He was shot on his 
return home from church, at mid-day on Sunday. A man with a 
pipe in his mouth had waited for him on two previous 
coolly inquiring for the hour, two o’clock, which he to 
ye Age victim homeward: he walked up to the gig, shot Mr. 
Booth, walked away, and no one knows anything about him. 


He was seen, and a lady called to the ers to him : 

but of course, he who shot a man in was in no from 

the e. A contemporary remarks that this national the 
to harbour has existed ever since it was 

ed out by Spenser in the time of Elizabeth : there is no that 

it did not exist before—in the boasted days of Brian 

Boroihme. How deeply it is fixed in the Irish character, appeang 
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from the fact that the most humane and intelligent Natives, such | 
as Mr. O’Connell or Mr.Smith O’Brien, do not appear to see any- 
thing peculiar in it: the murder is deprecated ; but the harbour- 
ing of the assassin, the act most significant of evil, is passed over 
as unimportant if not venial : and murders in England are | 
mentioned by way of set-off,—as if there were no distinction | 
between individual crime, where the murderer is obliged to | 
skulk like a hunted beast, and the universal misprision of | 
murder. Some impute the propensity to the fact that the 
Irish are a starving people. It might be asked, why are they 
so! It cannot be the sending away of rent and taxes, for | 
Scotland does as much in proportion, without being a starving | 
nation. And even where the Scotch are starving, they (0 | 
not become a population of accomplices in murder. Nor 
were the Irish always a starving race: so that murder cannot be | 
strictly imputable to starvation. Are we then to despair of amend- 
ment! By no means; although the remedy is not so obvious as 
to be glibly recommended in half a dozen sentences. It is evi- 
dent that mere material improvements, either making big farms 
or feeding the people, will not cure the homicidal epidemic. The 
Standard talks of exterminating or disarming the people; ad- | 
mitting that extermination would not do, and force not at present. | 
Coercion Bills and Arms Bills, indeed, do but aggravate the evil at 
all times. Mere laws can do nothing; because laws subsist on public | 
opinion, and public opinion in Ireland—always excepting the few | 
who derive their language, information, and tone of understand- 
ing, from “the Saxon ”—is not averse from murder. If neither | 
material satisfaction, force, nor law will do, what remains? The | 
Trish are most impressible on the score of their feelings—they | 
may be coaxed into anything, from murdering an agent or pay- 
ing Repeal rent to playing a dilettante police and being indus- 
trious: the policy which would work a change in Ireland must 
appeal to the feelings. On such an appeal Lord Normanby rests | 
his fame: but he addressed the Irish through gaol-prisoners : 
let some statesman try in good earnest how it would do to use as 
the medium of appeal the greatest moral engine existing in Ire- 
land, the priesthood. 


Foreign matters may be described in a few words. 

Belgium is undergoing a “ Ministerial crisis,” which has lasted 
some ten or fourteen days. M. Nothomb, whose difficulties and 
eg the Morning Chronicle briefly characterizes by calling 

im the Peel of Belgium, has resigned his post. The King has 
adopted a strange course: he accepts M. Nothomb’s resignation | 
as a Minister, but appoints that gentleman to a seat in his Coun- 
cil—to bea kind of Ainister unattached ; so that the old Ministry 
goes on in a provisional way, and so does the “ crisis.” 

Spain is still in fear of a Carlist insurrection ; and a London 
journal puts forth some awful insinuations respecting the nubile 
Queen, as though she were going astray. 

In Switzerland, the escape of the last noted invader from the 
prison of Lucerne puts an end to many embarrassments hanging 
on hand since the late civil war. 

From America we hear of dreadful fires, sacking towns in time 
of peace. Some short time ago, there was the devastating fire at 
Pittsburg in the United States, and a terrible one at London in 
Canada ; now, great part of Quebec has been destroyed, and a 
hundred houses have been burned in New York. The uncom- 
mon dryness of the season may have contributed to turn towns 
into fuel; but an astounding degree of carelessness is implied in 
these sweeping conflagrations. 





Debates and Yrocecdings in Warliament. 


AcADEMICAL EpvcaTion In IRELAND. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Sir James Granam moved the 
Committee on the Colleges (Ireland) Bill; taking that opportunity to 
answer questions put ena previous evening, and to explain some alterations 
in the measure. 

Mr. Vernon Smith had asked for whose benefit the measure was intended: Sir 
James replied, that it was intended for the middle classes—for the commercial, 
banking, and manufacturing classes of such towns as Cork and Belfast, and also 
for the gentry and upper classes, by giving facilities to such as would find an 
academical education tor their sons in Dublin inconvenient. Lord John Russell 
had asked how the money was to be disposed of: the capital sum of 30,000/. for 
each College would be laid out in the purchase or erection of the necessary build- 
ings; the 7,000/. yearly for each would be thus distributed—* We contemplate 
a provision for each institution of a President and Vice-President. The maximum 
salary for the President will be about 760/. a year; the maximum salary for the 
Vice-President will be about 400/. a year. Then, we contemplate from twelve to 
fourteen Professors for each College; and the sum awarded to each, I should say, 
ought not to be less than.2001, nor more than 3001 a year. There will be, in 
addition, the Librarian, the Bursar, and the College servants. For the Librarian, 
the salary will be about 2002. a year, for the Bursar about 100/. a year, and for 
the College servants about 300. a year; making together an annual sum of about 
5,000. There will remain a surplus of about 2,000/.” This would provide for a 
library and for arnual exhibitions: at the yearly examinations, students of the 

test proficiency, to the number of twenty, should receive premiums of 20/. 
each, in the next year 25/. each, and in the third year 30/.: that would take about 
1,000/. or 1,500/. a year. To a question from Mr. Sheil, Sir James replied, that 
Ministers adhered to their determination of having no religious test: but, in the 
absence of that, they considered no security could be so great that the faith of 
the students should not be sapped as by making Ministers responsible for the ap- 
ponent of Professors. Nevertheless, to meet the views of gentlemen opposite, 

James would consent that in three years after the foundation of the Coll 
Parliament should reconsider the subject of the appointments. He adhered to 
the opinion that the measure would be incomplete unless these Coll are com- 

d in some University. In his opinion, the want of in law, in arts, 
and in sciences, to be granted to the students in these C must necessaril 








the be cxgeiated under the promgutioe of 
BasGreren oe ths Londen University, and, % apply the ulterioc arrexgumatt 
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| district.” 


of an University to the change, he would propose—if an University should 
be established it would be a natural crane —tet the poe Mh body 
should have the power of recommending to the Crown, as the various 
Professorships im the Colleges should become vacant, those whom, after ex- 
amination or otherwise, they should deem best fit by merit to fill the chairs, 
preserving always to the Crown a veto. With respect to the case of 
the pupils, new clauses had been framed. ‘‘ The young men will reside with 
their parents and guardians, or under persons selected by their parents and 
— and if not, they will be congregated in boarding-houses or halls. The 
fouse will see that a licence will be required by the persons allowed to take in 


| boarders even with the consent of the parents and guardians. There is a provi- 


sion for revoking this licence; and, as it is to be renewed each year, there will be an 
annual revision by the governing body. With respect to the halls, every encou- 
ragement is given by this bill to their foundation. Incorporation is contemplated ; 
and in their incorporated character they may receive oe from the Board of 
Works in aid of their foundation. The choice of the Principals of these Halls, and 
the rules and regulations, will be made under the immediate control of the Visiters. 
And this brings me to the important question, who are to be those Visiters? 1 con- 
fess, not binding in terms (and it is impossible for me to bind) future Governments, 
my own view and the view of my colleagues is, that in selecting the Visiters the heads 
of the religious establishments in each quarter should be taken: for instance, in 
Belfast, the Bishop of the Established Church in that diocese, an eminent Presby- 
terian clergyman, possessing the confidence of that body, and also the Koman Ca- 
tholic Bishop; so also at Cork, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the district and 
the Protestant Bishop; and generally, it would be desirable for the Crown to ap- 


| point as Visiters those possessing ecclesiastical control in the district, and enjoy- 


ing the confidence of the large body of the particular religious persuasion of the 
Mr. Sheil asked whether the Government were prepared to appoint 
a Chaplain, to be paid by the State, and to officiate within the College? “ After 
giving to that question the best consideration in our power, I and my colleagues 
are of opinion, that any such appointment, for religious duties to be performed 
within the College, is decidedly at variance with the principle of this bill; and to 
any such arrangement we are decidedly opposed. We cannot hold out the least 
prospect that upon that point we shall be prepared to make any concession what 
ever: I should be deceiving the House if I said otherwise.” 

Lord Manon moved the following amendment— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that in the establishment of Colleges in 
Ireland, provision should be made for the religious instruction of the pupils by 
means of lecture-fees, till such time as the private benefactions for that object 
may have taken effect.” 

He condemned the provision in the bill for private endowment of Theolo- 
gical Professorships as a kind of charity; quoted Dr. Cahill, head of a 
Roman Catholic seminary near Blackrock, Earl Grey, and Lord Stanley, 
(when proposing the National School system,) on the necessary combi- 
nation of religious with secular instruction; declared his own repugnance 
to a system of concurrent State endowment for the several persuasions; 
and explained the system which he would propose— 

He thought that there should be in each College two Professors of Ecclesiastical 
Instruction—one for the Established Church, another for the Roman Catholics, 
and in the College of Ulster a third for the Presbyterians; each to be remunerated 
by the lecture-fees of the pupils attending him. As the State would allow them 
no remuneration, the State would have no claim to their appointment. The Pro- 
fessor of the Established Church might be named by our Bishops; the Roman 
Catholic Professor by the Roman Catholic Bishops, or by the superiors of May- 
nooth; and the Presbyterian Professor by the Synod of Ulster. The pupil him- 
self, his parents, or his guardians, shonld have the freest choice as to which of 
these three courses of lectures he might choose to attend; but a certificate of such 
attendance should, as a general rule, be required by the superiors of the College, 
as a condition to any examination or degree, or even continued residence in the 
College. Still, that rule should beonly general, not universal, nor strictly compul- 
sory: a power of special exemption should be vested either in the superiors of the 
Colleges or in the Board of Visiters. Such an exemption might be granted to any 
class of Separatists objecting on religious grounds to attend either the Established 
Church, or the Church of Rome, or the Presbyterian course of theological instruc- 
tion. Of these, however, it was probable there would be scarcely more than one 
or two in every hundred. Such an exemption might also be given in particular 
and defined cases; as, for example, the case of a young man residing in the house 
of his father, a Protestant clergyman, who might happen to have no cure of souls 
and might have full leisure to afford him instruction. But every instance of 
special exemption must be subject to a fixed and invariable rule, that in no case 
should there be any payment of lecture-fees where from any circumstances the 
lectures themselves had not been attended. The amount of lecture-fees to the 
pupils attending them might safely be left to be fixed by the Board of Visiters; 
who, indeed, must be%allowed to have over the T heological Professor a general 
superintendence and control, not as to any point of religious doctrine, but as to 
their discipline and conduct. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Wyss, as avoiding State endow- 
ment while it insured religious instruction: it violated no principle, inter- 
fered with no previous arrangements, and established no ground for reli- 
gious prejudice or hostility. Mr. Wyse somewhat indignantly replied to 
an insinuation thrown out by Mr. John O'Connell (Kilkenny) at Con- 
ciliation Hall, that he was an “ Anythingarian,” with the advice that the 
electors of Waterford, as Catholics, should not reélect him. 

Mr. Joun O’ConnELt said, that he had not charged Mr. Wyse with not 
being a Roman Catholic, but with “ being in a state very nearly approach- 
ing to not being a Roman Catholic”: he certainly was in the state of a 
schismatic, because he had set himself in opposition to his Bishops— 

He denied the charge made by the honourable Member for Waterford, that he 
wished to revive religious feuds in Ireland by calling on the electors of Waterford 
to reject him because he was not a Catholic. From his soul he abhorred religious 
feuds; but he had told the Catholic electors of Waterford that the honourable 
Member was not representing them as Catholics—was not gee their opi- 
nions: he therefore called on them to require the honourable gentleman to re- 
sign, or not to reélect him as their representative. If there was any meaning in 
the term “representative,” he could not do a greater injury to his constituents 
than, when they were inclined to be obedient to their Bishops and clergy, to use 
his influence in that House to resist them. a 

Sir James GRAHAM opposed the amendment; but he began by noticing 
Mr. John O’Connell’s remarks— , 

He was confident it was the opinion of the majority of the House that this was 
neither the time nor the place to discuss what constituted a “ schismatic Roman 
Catholic” or the obedience a Roman Catholic gentleman owed to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. It must have been painful to the House to hear some of the 
observations of the honourable Member for Kilkenny. He hoped and believed 
that the honourable'gentleman had not rightly interpreted the degree of submis- 
sion which a Member of that House owed even to supreme ecclesiastical au- 
thority, when he said the honourable Member for Waterford, in his legislative ca- 
pacity, in discussing such a measure as the bill at present under consideration, 
was bound to pay implicit obedience to ecclesiastical authority. Mr. Wyse’s opi- 

i woh Enosn to bio constituente, on the subject of education and 
Repeal; and it would be time to ir for the state of Ireland if the course 

is seat. 
James took some formal objections to the mction, as tantamount to 
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an instruction to the Committee, though directing what the Committee 
would be incompetent to perform. He pointed out difficulties in the way 
of Lord Mahon’s plan; asking why, for instance, if Presbyterian Professors 
were appointed, the privilege should be confined to orthodox Presbyterians, 
and Unitarians be excluded? He maintained, that practically the bill would 
provide opportunities for more religious instruction than the pupils receive 
in Trinity College Dublin, or in the English Universities; and repeated 
some of the stock arguments in favour of mixed education without religious 
instruction prescribed by the State. 

The debate proceeded without much to notice, except that Mr. Cotqu- 
HoUN, who had opposed the bill, opposed the amendment also, as tending 
further to perplex the question; and that Mr. Bickaam Escort, strenu- 
ously supporting the bill, called on Mr. O'Connell, now approaching the 
close of his public career, to rise superior to sectarianism— 

As in one great question he had shown and taught them the way, why not 
now, as he was approaching the close of his public career, teach the people 
to refrain from that agitation which now was useless, and to help the Go- 
vernment and all true friends of liberty and justice in Ireland in carrying out 
those measures which the Government and which every just-thinking and inde- 
se man in the United Kingdom admitted were intended for the benefit of 

reland? Why not say that the sun which had warmed the people in its mid- 
day career might shine with a benignant and milder lustre as it approached its 
setting in the Western ray? Mr.O’Connell had gained many victories: there 
remained but one more for him to achieve, and that was the victory over himself. 
If he should achieve that, he would go down to posterity as a great man, who 
had conquered his own feelings of animosity to those in power, and who had done 
so because he felt that by pursuing that course he was conferring substantial 
benefits upon his country. 

Sir Ropert Pee said, that he did not vindicate the measure as perfect, 
but as practicable with the unfortunate diversity of religions in the country 
Lord Mahon proposed the fees as a temporary substitute for private con- 
tributions: but would not the plan practically prevent and discourage pri- 
vate contributions? And Sir Robert pointed out a variety of difficulties in 
enforcing the fees without introducing sectarianism. He deprecated the 
notion that natives of the same island cannot learn the principles of ab- 
stract science from each other without danger of interference in their par- 
ticular beliefs— 

“ This, really, is altogether alien from that spirit to which I think religion 
ought to tend. Why should I tell the Roman Catholics of the last generation 
that they must not be present at the lectures of John Hunter because he was 
not a Roman Catholic? Must I tell a Roman Catholic student of the present day, 
that Sir Benjamin Brodie cannot instruct him in anatomy because he is not a 
Roman Catholic? Must I tell a Roman Catholic resident at Dublin now, that he 
must shun Sir Philip Crampton as a pestilence because he is not a Roman 
Catholic ? ” 

Mr. O'Connetit—* It so happens, that in a lecture on anatomy, he introduced 
one of the grossest calumnies imaginable against the Roman Catholic religion; 
thinking the fact true, no doubt, himself.” 

Sir Roserr Peer—* Well, in that instance the power of the Crown would be 
used, under this bill, to remove a Professor so acting, immediately. He hoped and 
believed that Mr. O'Connell was mistaken.” 

Mr. O’Conne Lt adhered to his tale. In 4 lecture on anatomy, taking Protestant 
authorities for matter of fact in the history of anatomy, Sir Philip Crampton 
accused the head of the Catholic Church of the grossest persecution of an indivi- 
dual for no other reason than that he had made discoveries in anatomy. It did 
not rest here: a Catholic clergyman, conversant with the history of anatomy, in 
reply to the published lecture, proved that the individual had been guilty of 
forgery, for which he was punished. This treatment by the Inquisition was 
altogether unconnected with science. Sir Philip Crampton, however, had the 
manliness at once to come forward and admit that he was wrong. 

Sir Rosert Peer—* I have known him in other times: he is a man of the 
most comprehensive liberality, and I never knew him to utter one word that could 
rive offence to a Roman Catholic. It is certainly possible that a Protestant 

rofessor, speaking of Galileo, or in lecturing on the circulation of the blood 
may have referred to the difficulties thrown in the way of science by men of great 
weight and ecclesiastical station and influence, but without the slightest reflec- 

tion on the faith of a Roman Catholic.” 

To show how useless it would have been to consult the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, Sir Robert quoted Dr. M‘Hale’s recent letter to himself, violently 
condemning the scheme; and to show how necessary it was to avoid med- 
dling with religious differences, he read a letter which he had received 
from a Presbyterian minister of high character, who stated that the ap- 
pointment of an Unitarian or a Roman Catholic Professor teaching astro- 
nomy or anatomy would at once decide the General Assembly to withdraw 
every student. He believed that the effect of the denunciations against 
the Government plan would be to produce a reaction more consonant to 
the true genius of the Christian religion, and that the people of Ireland 
would consent to receive religious instruction from Professors of all creeds. 

Mr. O’ConyELt disclaimed imputing bigotry to Sir Philip Crampton; 
but he contested Sir Robert Peel’s allusion to Galileo— 

“ The general idea with respect to this philosopher is, that he was imprisoned 
for a long time for having maintained and taught the Copernican system of 
astronomy. Now, Galileo was confined for three days only in the Inquisition. So 
far, likewise, was he from having been cast into gaol for promulgating the Co- 
pernican doctrine of the heavens, that the Pope, or rather the ruling ecclesi- 
astical authority at Rome, was the person who enabled Copernicus to publish his 
discoveries. Galileo was imprisoned for saying and teaching that the fact of the 
sun, the moon, and the planets having a circular motion, could be proved by the 
Scriptures. He was admonished upon this, and was told that the Seriptures were 
not to be referred to for such a purpose; and he was enjoined not to promulgate 
such doctrines. He broke through this prohibition; and he was sent to prison, as 
I have stated, for three days; during which he stamped with his foot, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Still it moves!” 

Mr. O'Connell said he was not there to arraign the motives of Govern- 
ment, though it would be easy to do so. Ireland cannot afford any delay 
in the application of some relief for the enormous evils which she endures. 
‘To illustrate her miserable condition, he quoted the Reports of Mr. Spring 
Rice's Committee in 1830; of the Poor-law Commissioners in 1834, stating 
that 2,400,000 persons were in a state of frightful destitution; and the Re- 
po.t ot Lord Devon’s Commission— 

The number of the destitute has increased to 4,500,000; and these numbers are 
now badly fed, badly clothed, badly housed; their food is potatoes, when they 
can get them, and their drink water; a blanket is a luxury unknown to them. 
Murders are increasing year after year; a never-failing system of assassination 
prevails—the assassination of ies really concerned or supposed te be con- 
cerned in the removal of tenants, by the friends of the tenants so ejected: and this 
system of poreer, ie queens } otvenia F has reached Rescommon; it is 
8 trim; nay, into Cavan, even into the Protestant county 
Fermanagh, where two hideous murders have been recently committed. Are 
the of the gentlemen who compose this House at all 


aware of the state ? 


| Mr, O'Connell diverged into a discussion on the Landlord and Tenant Bill; 
which he declared to be inefficient. He felt flattered by Mr. Escott’s 
having addressed so much of his speech to him; answering the appeal by 
another— 

“ But I ask him, and I ask the gentlemen near him, and I ask the gentleman 
opposite me, to say what will the Government help me to do for Ireland. Let us 
see if the Government are disposed to meet the Irish landlords and compel them 
to ame to the people of Ireland. Your triumphant majorities, your exclaim- 
ing ‘ Hear, hear!’ your exclaiming against those who differ from you in opinion, 
are valueless themselves. ‘Turn your majorities to good account—make them 
really useful to Ireland. The present Government is the strongest Government 
which has been known for a century, and you have everything in your power. 
Give us, then, at least this measure in such a shape as will enable the people of 
Ireland to receive it as a boon. The people of England will not sanction this 
scheme of godless education, and you must introduce religion into your system or 
it will not be received by the people of Ireland. The Irish are essentially a re- 
ligious people. Infidelity is unknown in Ireland. Act manfully, therefore: make 
religion the basis of your proceedings, and fear not.” In this strain Mr. O'Connell 
proceeded; contending that great deference ought to be or to the declaration of 
the Irish Catholic Bishops. The people, he repeated, would not consent to receive a 
system of education based on the principle of receiving religious instruction. “ You 
| may think the clamour gone which was raised in England. The clamour against 
the Maynooth Bill was the most senseless and atrocious display of calumny, 
hatred, bigotry, and bad feeling, which ever disgraced any country. That has now 
You do not now perceive a symptom of it remaining. It has 
gone by as has the snow of the past winter. You have nothing now to fear from 
it. You carried your bill manfully. You did, and it did you great credit. I 
come not here with overweening expressions of gratitude; but I am grateful for 
that measure. I am here to declare that there never was a measure brought in 
with more perfect fair play and justice, and with a more honest intention of 
carrying it out fairly for the people for whom it was intended. That measure 
was as perfect in its kind as any which ever passed through Parliament; 
and you are entitled to great credit for having carried it against the senseless and 
unjust clamour which bigotry for the time succeeded in raising against it. Take 
one step more, and consider whether this bill may not be made to accord with the 
feelings of the Catholic ecclesiastics of Ireland. * * Again, I repeat, I 
am most anxious for the success of this bill; but I fairly tell you, it cannot suc- 
ceed without the Catholic Bishops. They have the faith of six millions of people 
in their hands. * * * Which way soever you may decide in that respect, I 
trust the House will believe that what has fallen from me has been uttered in the 
| fairest spirit of good faith. My political power elsewhere may be deemed a jest, 
but here it is a reality. Iam ready to join in any measure that may be useful to 
the people of Ireland, and that may tend to do away with the spirit of disaffection 
existing in that country. It is not a political disafiection; it is not a religious 
| disaffection; but it is a physical disaffection. You gentlemen of England have 
no notion of its extent or of its intensity; and though it may not display itself at 
this moment sufficient to alarm you or arouse you, still the time may come, after 
some of us shall have gone to our graves, when that physical disaffection may 
have the most frightful consequences.” 

Sir Ropert Inewis called Mr. O'Connell's historical accuracy in 
question— 

Could the House believe that the honourable and learned gentleman trusted so 
much to the lack of memory or of knowledge on the part of every other Member 
as to assert that the Pope who was reigning in the time of Galileo—Paul the 
Fifth—had enabled Copernicus, who died in 1548, to publish his observations, 
when that Pope did not begin to reign till 1605! Of course, the honourable and 
learned gentleman well knew that Galileo was not senteneed to the imprison- 
ment which he underwent because he established his doctrine on the words of the 
Seriptures: those words did not sustain his doctrine: but it was not because the 
doctrine of Galileo was contrary to the Scripture, but contrary to the doctrine of 
the Church. Did not the honourable and learned gentleman know, that two of 
the most eminent mathematicians, in the earliest part of the last century, when 
they published Newton’s Principia, were obliged to declare that they could not 
maintain the doctrine of Newton without at the same time maintaining the motion 
of the globe ? 

On a division, the amendment was negatived, by 189 to 49; majority, 
140. The bill was committed pro forma, to be recommitted on Monday next 

SPEAKERS IN THE Depate.—For Lord Mahou's amendment—Lord Mahon, 
Mr. Wyse, Viscount Clive, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. John O'Connell, Sir Robert Inglis, 
Mr. Charles Hindley. Against it—Sir James Graham, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Mr. Colqahoun, Mr. Bickham Escott, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
Sir Arthur Broke, Lord Claude Hamilton, Mr. Shaw. 

COMPENSATION FOR TENANTS IN IRELAND. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the second reading of the Tenants’ 
Compensation (Ireland) Bill having been moved, the Marquis of Lonpon- 
DERRY opposed the measure; objecting particularly to the compulsory 
clauses. One clause gave the Commissioner in Dublin power not only to 
decide whether improvements were to be effected, in spite of the landlord, 
but also to fine landlords 207. It would make the landlords jealous; and 
it would effect nothing for tenants, whose demand is “ fixity of tenure "— 
a cry instigated by demagogues. The bill has been opposed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who is understood to represent the majority of Irish, Catholies; by 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, author ofa similar measure; andthe’ Marquis read 
a protest signed by thirty-six Irish Peers, who objected to the bill that its 
tendency was destructive to the rights of property, aud that its operation 
was likely to be injurious. ; 

Several other Peers opposed the bill on similar grounds, jand with little 
variation of arguments; its interference with the rights of property and the 
free will of landlords being harped upon by all. The Marquis of CLanri- 
CARDE insisted that it would be injurious: in the North, it would super- 
sede the tenant-right, and provoke ill-feeling between landlords aud te- 
nants: he could understand no necessity for interference with the rights of 
property; and there never was a time when it was less nevessary to meddle 
| than the present, since improvements are going on 4, a, extent than 
ever they were in the history of Ireland. Lord MonreaG ie advanced 
elaborate arguments to show that the measure would prove injwiipus, since 
the most desirable improvement is drainage; which cannot, be effected by 
| holders of small farms, of five, ten, or twenty acres, and whiehre now carried 
| out by landlords. Acts of Parliament to enforce impravements of this 
| kind are like acts of Parliament to enforce religion and morality. 

Others did not oppose the motion, but only permitted: itvto pass with a 
view of ultimately referring the bill to a Select Committee, in order toa 
considerable modification of the compulsory part. The Duke of Ricu- 
monD, however, who supported the sugsestion of referring the bill to a Com- 
mittee up stairs, strongly approved of its principle, and wished that it were 
extended to England and Scotland. Lord Sranuey intimated this consent 
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sound. It is well known that the soil of Ireland is fertile in the extreme, and 
that the produce of the country might be increased fivefold; but landlords 
cannot or will not undertake improvements, while tenants are unable: it is 
therefore the duty of the Legislature to interpose. Earl ForTescve ad- 
vocated the bill as likely to give a great stimulus to employment. The 
Earl of Dgyon cited the concurrent testimony of the best authorities, in- 
telligent and practical men in Ireland; premising that processes called im- 
provement in Ireland are in England accounted indispensable— 

The present bill was founded upon a mass of evidence taken before the Com- 
mission, and had not been taken up upon fancied or ill-conceived grounds. The 
Co nmittee had examined 303 witnesses; of whom 47 were landed proprietors, 47 
were agents, 128 farmers, and 81 were not classed. Those included persons from 
all parts of the country. They were invariably asked, what they conceived to be 
the best mode of encouraging the tenants to improve the land? and in answer to 
that question, 146 gave their opinion to this effect, namely, that it was most import- 
ant to secure to the tenants, on the expiration of their leases, or upon ejectment, 
a fair compensation for their outlay in labour and capital. The first witness who 
gave that opinion was Mr. Sharman Crawford himself—a resident, an ex- 
cellent landlord, and a man of i gaat practical experience. There was a very large 
volume of evidence to show the necessity for the interference of the law to pro- 
vide com tion for the tenants, even in cases where the landlords did not de- 
Sire or di ing themselves towards effecting those improvements. His strong 
feeling was, that the measure, by creating a security in the minds of the tenants, 
had a tendency to secure property and the rights of the landlord. 

Lord Srantey defended the bill at some length; insisting upon its ap- 
plicability to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland. Where landlords and 
tenants were already bent on improvement, the bill would not interfere, but 
would practically be a dead letter. It is the custom in many parts of 
England to give compensation for particular improvements—as in some 
parts of the for draining with fagots ; such customs may be pleaded 
in courts of law, and compensation enforced: he called upon the House to 
extend a similar law to Ireland. He admitted that it should be a question 
open for ulterior consideration, whether the landlord should be allowed to 
oppose his veto on the improvements notified by the tenant; and if a more 
safe or competent tribunal for reference could be suggested than the Go- 
vernment Comniissioner, he should not object to the change; only insist- 
ing on the importance of a central registration for improvements. The 
compulsory of the bill he defended thus— 

The principle of fiving compensation appeared to be generally admitted; and 
the question was, how were they to secure its award? It was said by some, 
“Secure to the tenant long leases; give him fixity of tenure.” That was what 
the Legislature could not do. To secure compensation by enforcing long leases, 
was a violent interference with the rights of property, which he, on the part of 
the Government, repudiated the right or the power of Parliament to make. What 
the Government pro was, that whether the tenant had a longer or a shorter 
lease, if he laid out his money on the land—if he thereby increased the landlord’s 
rent and the fee-simple of his estate—then the landlord, if he took advantage of 
the tenant having improved the estate, and turned him out houseless and home- 
less on the wand should be bound to give him compensation. That was the 
— of the bill. But then, ~~ must secure its operation; and what, in 

t, was the com part of this bill? Would any one contend that the com- 
nsation should be left to be settled by the landlord? That would be practically 
the tenant of compensation while they flattered him with having the 


pri 
means ining it. There must be some person to interfere between the 
tenant and the To refer to a court of law small and trivial disputes, 


especially with a litigious or prejudiced landlord, might render the compensation 


nu; A 

yam to the Earl of Ropen, Lord Sra ery said, that the Commis- 
sioners were not unanimous as to the tribunal for appeals; but that they 
were unanimous on the main points—the necessity for compensation, for re- 
gistering improvements, and for affording some appeal in case of disagree- 
ment between landlord and tenant. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne having taunted Lord Stanley with his 
willingness to give up the compulsory clauses and the Commissionership, 


and still cli to the remainder of the bill, Lord Srantey denied that 
he had to give either of the two points— 
“T do not consider discussion and abandonment to be the same thin Pe ey 


contrary, I consider them to be very different; and as I leave the le 

power to deal with these provisions in Committee, so I must reserve for the Go- 

‘vernment thé entire right of considering the effect of any amendments that may 

be made in Committee, and deciding, when they see the bill as amended, what 
with respect to it.” 

second reading was carried, by 48 to 34; majority, 14. 
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Mr. Clarkson, Lord John Russell, all say that it has increased; and its 
present extent is shown in a variety of official papers, from which Mr. Hutt 
read extracts. At the commencement of the present century, about 100,000 
Negroes were exported from Africa: the number is now not less than 
200,000 annually; while there is no account of great numbers, who are 
massacred in the slave-hunts, who perish at sea, of disease, in storms, or 
thrown overboard. While the traffic was not prohibited there were none 
of those additional horrors. Mr. Hutt described slave-ships which he had 
seen, with the space of twenty-two inches between the decks; glanced at 
the consequent sufferings of the miserable wretches confined there in a 
Tropical voyage; touched upon the expense—calculated by Sir Fowell 
Buxton at 15,000,000/. from 1814 to 1839, with 1,300,000/. given as a 
bribe to Spain and Portugal to suppress the traffic; and the annual expense 
is 500,000/. or more. The non-completion of returns prevented his showing 
the loss of life sustained by British cruisers. He scarcely felt bound to 
propose any substitute for the present system; thinking his part performed 
in proving that it cannot be carried on with honour or humanity— 

But he would say at once, withdraw your cruisers, which had been productive 
of nothing but mischief ; let them promote a much more extensive commercial 
intercourse with the coast of Africa. He did not mean that they should under- 
take another Niger expedition. That expedition had always appeared to hima 
most insane application of a principle sound in itself, and he did not mean to re- 
commend any such course; but he did mean to urge them to promote more ex- 
tensively the legitimate pursuits of commerce with the people of Africa. They 
should also throw open as much as possible the ports and harbours of the West 
Indies to a free importation of Tropical labour. Such a course would not awaken 
the jealousy of foreign powers, and would be productive of the most beneficial 
effects. It would put down the slave-trade by underselling its products; it would 
destroy the traffic by rendering it unprofitable. It would give the African what 
it was impossible he could enjoy in his own country—it would place him in a po- 
sition to avail himself of the wealth, the peace, and advantages of a civilized 
community. 

Sir Gzorce Cocksurn opposed the motion. He read accounts from the 
naval force on the coast of Africa, to show that the efforts to suppress the 
traffic are quite successful. On the 5th of April last, the Commodore wrote 
that during the past twelve months there had been forty-five seizures of 
slave-ships, only one of which had been released by the Mixed Commission. 
Of those forty-tive, only twelve had slaves on board, the others having been 
taken while attempting to approach the coast. The loss of slaves at sea 
by death is but 4 per cent; and the barracoons have been destroyed. To 
abolish the present system, would be to abolish treaties concluded with 
African chiefs, who would at once resume war with their weaker neighbours, 
to renew slave-trading. 

Lord Howick concurred in most of what had fallen from Mr. Hutt; 
but at the same time he would not recommend him, in the then state of 
the House, to press his motion. [There were not forty Members present. ] 
He did not share in Sir George Cockburn’s expectations of success— 

He could not help thinking that the better and wiser policy for the attainment 
of the object in view, the suppression of the slave-trade, would be to withdraw 
the Commission. For thirty years the same expectations had been entertained— 
it was always 7 that some new device or plan would succeed in putting down 
the slave-trade; but the ingenuity of the slave-trader had kept pace with our 
efforts. The evidence of our own officers went to prove that the trade was in- 
creasing more than ever in Cuba and Brazil. It is notorious that the Govern- 
ment rs there connive at the traffic; and the interference of foreigners must 
inevitably be regarded with so much jealousy that he was surprised at the for- 
bearance with which it had been met. With respect to the rght of search, he 
had never condemned the right honourable Baronet for giving it up, more espe- 
cially when he considered the feeling which had been excited in France on the 
subject; but on the scheme of a combined squadron on the coast of Africa he 
looked with doubt. He feared that the officers would either agree too well or too 
ill: if too ill, there would be collision between the British and French; if too well, 
legitimate commerce would be obstructed and discouraged. 

Sir Rospert Peet declined to follow Lord Howick’s observations on the 
new convention with France, as it would be discussed on a future day, for 
which Lord Palmerston had given notice of motion. He admitted that 
Government had not been successful in abolishing the traffic, and that the 
efforts to suppress it had even increased its horrors: yet on the whole he 
doubted whether the sufferings of the unfortunate Negro race would not be 
increased if British vigilance were relaxed. He doubted whether Mr. Hutt 
had not exaggerated the extent of the trade—the number imported into 
Cuba and Brazil, the only two countries more actively carrying on the 
slave-trade, probably does not exceed 35,000. As to crushing the slave- 
trade by encouraging the successful competition of free labour in our own 
colonies, even supposing Mr. Hutt’s anticipation were realized, the process 
would take a great length of time. He admitted the advantage of intro- 
ducing free labour into your own colonies; but he apprehended that the two 
systems, the suppression of the slave-trade and the sanction of free African 
emigration, are not consistent, and that an attempt to make them 80 
would give encouragement to the direct slave-trade. Sir Robert quoted 
several communications ting the naval operations as quite success- 
ful in obstructing the ic—as at Quilimane, where 2,000 slaves could 
not be shipped. Spain and the United States are cordially Fy ny with 
the British; we are now to have the aid of France; and he no doubt 
of ultimate success. 

After a few words from Sir CHartes Naprrer, in favour of trusting to 
the efforts of the combined squadron, Lord PaLmersTon rose to speak; 
when the House was “ counted out.” [The motion therefore was lost.] 

PRIVILEGE. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Sir FrepErick THeEsiGER, in 

rsuance of the recommendation reported by the Select Committee on 
Printed P 


i ‘apers, moved, “ That a writ of error be brought on the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench pronounced in the case of Howard versus 
Gossett.” He stated that the Committee were not unanimous in that re- 


commendation: it had been opposed by Sir Thomas Wilde and Mr. War- 
burton, the supporters of the highest doctrines on the exercise of privilege, 
and by Sir Robert Inglis and Lord Mahon, supporters of the humblest sub- 
mission to the Courts of Law. On the other hand, Lord John Russell and 
Sir Robert Peel, who on various occasions had made so decided a stand for 
the privileges of the House, acquiesced in the substance of the report. Sir 
Frederick entered into an explanation of the proceedings; beginning with 


the action instituted by Stockdale os Hansard, and bringing it down 
to the present suit of Howard, Stockdale's attorney, against the Sergeant- 


at-Arms, for illegal arrest. In 1843, the House instructed the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to plead, expecting that the privilege of the House would satisfy 
the Court; but in that they were disappointed; and, after six months con- 
sideration, the Court decided against the validity of the plea— 
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He would not attempt individually to censure that j t; but this he must | 
say, that so very contradictory were the reasons given by the ditferent Judges, | 
that one could have been very successfully used as an argument against the other. 
One of the Judges had expressed himself in a tone and manner which, con- 
sidering that he read a written judgment which had been six months in prepara- 
tion, was scarcely to be exc 

Sir Frederick glanced at Mr. Hume’s suggestion of forcible resistance— 

The steps they had taken a few =< reviously rendered it quite impossible 
then to foliow the course recommended by the honourable Member for Montrose. 
It would be recollected, that the Committee made a short report on the 24th of | 
May, recommending a writ of error, and that the authority of the House should | 
be interposed to prevent the levy of the 2001. damages. It was then considered 
desirable that no discussion should take place until the Committee had given in a 
more lengthened report, stating the reasons for their opinions; and, in consequence, 
it was delayed until after the day when it was competent for the plaintiff to levy | 
his damages. The time, therefore, for making a stand against the levy had been, 
allowed to pass away. 

For the motion, he pleaded a precedent in the case of Burdett versus 
Abbott. He represented that it would be advisable to have the opinion of | 
the other Judges to elucidate the case; and if the decision on the writ of 
error should be unfavourable, the House might then take ulterior steps to 
assert their privileges. It was absolutely necessary to do something; for 
three other actions were pending: in one the damages were laid at 
100,000/.; and in the recent case, a Jury had assessed the full damages 
claimed. 

Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, “ That it is inexpedient to trust 
the maintenance of the privileges of this Heuse to any other authority than | 
that of the House itself.” This was at once negatived, by 78 to 46. 

A long debate ensued on the main question. It was begun by Mr. Rog- 
BUCK, who opposed the motion. He pointed out the difficulty in which 
the House would be placed if the writ of error were decided against | 
them. He contended for the indefeasible privileges of the House, as ne- | 
cessary to maintain the liberties of the people and uphold the constitution. 
Let.every man know, that if the least motion were made in a court of law | 
to question the privileges of the House of Commons, the man who made it, 
be he plaintiff, attorney, counsel, or any one else, would be laid by the | 
heels and committed to prison. He was prepared to go that length; and if 
the House were not ready to go with him, they ought at once to give up | 
their privileges. 

Sir Rosert [newts agreed that there must soon be a final decision on 
the dispute: but he opposed the privileges claimed by the House, as dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people; asked if it could be pretended that 
the House of Commons had the power of suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act? and recommended, as the only means of escaping from the difficulty, 
the simple remedy of legislation. Sir Robert read a series of resolutions 
setting forth his views; but the Speaker decided against them as an 
amendment, on a point of form. 

Viscount Manon spoke to a similar effect ; contending that the Speaker's 
warrant was incomplete and informal, and therefore constituted as bad a 

und for defence as if a man were to defend his title with a flaw in his deed. 

e quoted a passage from Mr. Macaulay's writings, stating that the privileges 
of the House of Commons, which in 1642 the people rose in arms to defend, 
had now [in 1828] “ become nearly as odious as the worst rigours of 
martial law.” 

The original motion was supported by Mr. Cuartes Wynn; who said, 
that he had acquiesced most unwillingly in referring the matter to the 
Law Courts; but that now he thought they could not but let it be brought 
to its conclusion. 

Lord Joun Rvssetz also supported the motion. The law and custom of 
Parliament, he insisted, were as much.the law of the land as the common 
law; the House was the judge, and the sole judge, of that law and that 
custom; and therefore he protested against the opinions of those who had 
the presumption to say that they were setting themselves up against the 
law, and were deciding cases according to their own arbitrary will and 
caprice. He showed that it was necessary for the purposes of public in- 
quiry that the House should have the power of bringing whom they 
pleased before them; and maintained that the province of the House 
transcends that of the Law Courts. Lord Erskine said, erroneously, that 
the House could not impeach except where an indictment could lie: but 
how could questions such as those which regarded Lord Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke, Lord Somers and the balance of power, or Warren Hastings 
and his administration in India, have been made subjects of an indictment? 
An ultimate responsibility must rest somewhere; it evidently does not rest 
with the Judges, for they are removeable on an address from Parliament 
to the Crown. That ultimate power, therefore, lies with Parliament; and 
the check upon if is the suffrages of the people, who elect the Commons, 
and can displace the Members at a general election. He repudiated the 
small aud technical grounds on which the Judges disallowed the Speaker's 
warrant, He had no doubt that the House, in conjunction with the Ex- 
ecutive Governnient, had the power to make the Judges or any other body 
of men eomply with their orders, even by means of a military force; but 
there would be great misapprehension and excitement occasioned in the 
first instance by a mistaken notion that the House were attempting to over- 
ride the courts of law. Therefore, he thought, the House ought to have 
time granted it in order to consider whether they would vindicate their pri- 
viléges in the violent manner which had been proposed by Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Roebuck; and accordingly, he supported the moderate course recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

Mr. Fitzroy Ke.ry [who did not vote either way] devoted his speech 
to an energetic assertion of the right of the Law Courts to decide—not on 
the privilege of Parliament, for that did not come in question—but on the 
sufficiency of the warrant; and to a defence of himself for having taken a | 
brief as counsel against the House of Commons. He reminded the House, 
that questions of arrest and imprisonment arising out of its proceedings had 
often come before the Court of Queen’s Bench; and he defied any one to 

rove that the Court had ever disallowed a privilege claimed by the House. 

¢ also reminded the House, that its power only lasts during the session; 
that, in spite of any declaration of breach of privilege, the plaintiffs in the 
three other actions would proceed behind the scenes, would not enter judg- 
ment till after the recess, and one might possibly recover the half of his 
100,000/. by levying on the goods of the Speaker or his officers, in defiance 
of the House: what would be done then? 

Sir Toomas Wipe ‘followed, with a powerful attack—on Mr. Fitzroy 
Kelly, for taking a brief against the House; on the House, for its vacillation, 
and submitting its privileges to another tribunal ; on the Judges, for their law 
—although they had taken six months to prepare their judgment, he sai¢, 





| Queen and Prince Albert attended Divine service in 


any old woman in the parish could have pronounced the warrant sufficient 
in a single instant. He asked, what would be gained by having the deci- 
sion of eight more Judges against them, or by submitting their privileges to 
the vindication of the House of Lords? He made a new suggestion. 
They ought to say at once that they had done wrong in pleading to the 
action, and that that step had led to a decision of a Court’of Law dangerous 
to their privileges; that they would not proceed further against Mr. 
Howard and his advisers, because it might be possible that he had pro- 
ceeded with the action because they appeered and pleaded to it; they 
might then rescind the resolution of the House, ordering the Attorney- 
General to appear and plead to the other three actions, and might pass 
another, declaring that the further prosecution of those actions would be a 
breach of privilege, and would be signally punished as such. 

Sir Ropert Peet contended for the inherent right of the House of 
Commons to determine their own privileges; but thought that the House 
ought not to proceed to extreme measures before they were sure of 
having the public mind on their side. Therefore he advised that the re- 
commendation of the Committee should be fulfilled: and there were matters 
in the statements of the Judges, especially in those of Mr. Justice Wight- 
man and Lord Denman, which led him to hope that their judgment was 
not without appeal. At all events, he would not proceed against subordi- 
nates. By now taking a prudent course, the necessity for extreme mea- 
sures might be averted— 

“TI am not saying that the time may not come when no other alternative may 
not be left us but to put these means into practice. I think it would be better to 
do so than relinquish the privileges essential to the House of Commons. But 
before you do so, you must have exhausted every other means, and have the 
country with you. Those other means are not yet exhausted. I think the 


| judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench is inconsistent with reason and former 


decisions. In case the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench is affirmed, there 
remains a last and extreme measure ; but before | appeal to that, I would exhaust, 


| every other, the adoption of which would not compromise the authority of this 
House.” 


On a division, Sir Frederick Thesiger’s motion was affirmed, by 82 ta 
48; majority, 34. 

SPEAKERS IN THE Depatr. For the writ of error—Sir Frederick The- 
siger, Mr. Bickham Escott, Mr. Charles Wynn, Mr. James Stuart Wortley, Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel. For a higher assertion of’ privile Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Sergeant Murphy, Sir Thomas Wilde. Ke ission to the 
Law Courts—Sir Robert Inglis, Viscount Mahon, Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, 


A New Warr was ordered on Tuesday, for West Suffolk, in the room of 
Colonel Rushbrooke, deceased. 

COMPENSATION TO TENANTS IN ENGLAND. Lord Portman’s Landlord and 
Tenant Bill was thrown out on the second reading, in the Lords, on Thursday; 
the motion being negatived by 11 to 7. 

BANKING IN Scortanp. The Banking (Scotland) Bill passed the second 
reading in the House of Lords, on Monday; with some opposition from the Earl of 
Rapyor and Lord Kinnamp. 

Raitway LeaisLation. The Select Committee appointed to consider the 
means of preventing loss and delay to promoters of Railway. Bills thrown over 
till next session, have presented a report containing these tions— 

“That, in order to prevent expense and delay in the progress through Parliament irt 
the next session of such Railway Bills as it may be found impossible to pass into laws, 
from want of time for their proper investigation, during the present session, it is de- 
sirable that a bill should be passed to prevent the proceedings on such pills being 
continued by a prorogation of Parliament. 

“ That this privilege shall be extended to such bills only as shall have been reported 
to the House, and ordered to be engrossed.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. Coppen moved the following resolution; which after a 
few remarks, mostly of concurrence, from several Members, was-affrmed— 

“That, it having been represented to this House, by petitions from various public 
bodies as well as from merchants, mahufacturers, and others, that serious impediments 
to the internal traffic of the country are likely to arise from the * breaks’ that will 
occur in railway communications from the want of an uniform gauge; and these re- 
presentations not having been fully inquired into by any of the Committees of thia 
House upon private bills; and it being desirable that the subject should be further in- 
vestigated, an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying-her Majesty to be 
graciously pleased to issue a Comumission to inquire, whether, in future private acts for 
the construction of railways, provision ought to be made for securing an uniform gauge ; 
and whether it would be expedient and practicable to take measures to bring the rail- 
ways already constructed, or in progress of construction, in Great Britain, into uni- 
formity of gauge; and to inquire whether any other mode of nae 
the apprehended evil could be adopted ; and to report the same to this Yad 

ALLEGED OrriciAL Miscoxpvct. On Thursday, Mr. HAweEs presented a 
petition from the South-eastern Railway Company, complaining that undue in- 
fluence had been used by the Solicitor of the Beard of im favour of the 
London, Chatham, and North Kent Railway. Mr. Hawes read-a letter from the 
Solicitor of the Board of Ord to the Secretary of the Railway Com in 
question, suggesting that shares should be allotted to Captain Béldero, Mr. ie 











ham, and himself, and offering other suggestions ing the bill in Committee. 
The petitioners prayed the removal of the individual from the | ; 

Tue Smoke Proutpirion Bitt passed through the ittee of the 
House of C , on Wednesday ; . Committee haying reported that 
the bill could safely be carried out, if its provisions were to stationary 


engines. wah 

ENGLISHMEN IN THB IsLE OF Man. In reply to Dr. Bowrey@, on Tues- 
day, Sir James Gnawa said that the ings in the case of James Culdj- 
cott, an Englishman who had been charged, inthe Isle of Maa, with @ violent as- 
sault on his wife, and committed to prison in default of bail, were quite regular in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the island, Cualdicott poems i Tepate: he 
had perpetrated a brutal assault en his wife; and he had former pore tuavicess 
of a criminal assault on his own daughter. There appeared this case 
to demand further inquiry. 








The Court. 

Tne stay of the Court at Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, was signalized by 

some naval excursions and exhibitions,. On Sunday afternoon, however, the 

Baw at Whip- 
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On Saturday, her Majesty and the Prince, accompanied by the' Bart of Aberdeen 
and the suite, Ll eam in the Royal yacht, at Ra ep di agen 
and proceeded to Spithead. The waters were covered with , and 
shore-boats, ae pA ee on} Go cape were dresséd out in 
the gayest style with flags, their yards manned, cannon thundering sa- 
lutes. "The yal party successively visited the St. Vincent,’ the T: 
the Albion, shi; eee 1 and other t 
Admiralty, wi aaa Seeretary, had | ~ at Portsmouth over- night 
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plied the gallant Captain, laying strong emphasis on the word ‘had. ‘ Hada 
good ship's company?’ rejoined her Majesty, turning to the Earl of Haddington, 
as if for an explanation; but, as the venerable chief of the Admiralty did 
not vouchsafe any explanation, the undaunted Lockyer concluded— Yes, may it 
please your Majesty, I had a good ship’s company, until it pleased their Lord- 
ships of the Admiralty to take away from me one hundred of my best men.’” The 
Queen having returned to her yacht, a signal was made for all the Captains to 
repair on board; and seven—the Captain of the eighth ship in port, Captain 
Fitzgerald, of the Vernon frigate, being too late—were presented at a kind of ex- 
Sengoreny levee. After that, the Queen and her companions returned to Osborne 
House; the Lords of the Admiralty to town. 

On Monday, the Queen, assisted by the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, 
laid the foundation-stone of a new building to be erected in her grounds at Os- 
borne. Prince Albert and the rest of the party at the villa, with Mr. Cubitt the 
builder, and many attendants, were present. 

On that day, was a more striking naval display—the grandest, it is said, 
since the Alhed Sovereigns visited Portsmouth. ts waters were thronged with 
visiters from all parts inland and on the neighbouring coasts, in all kinds of vessels; 
& great number of yachts belonging to the several clubs appearing among the rest. 
At noon, the Victoria and Albert yacht neared the fleet at Spithead, amid salutes, 
manning of yards, and a storm of cheers. The Black Eagle steamer, with the 
authorities of the Admiralty, was in attendance. A naval review then com- 
menced. Admiral Sir Hyde Parker hoisted his flag in the Superb; whence signals 
to the rest of the fleet were made. The other vessels that took part in the pro- 
ceedings were the St. Vincent, Trafalgar, Queen, Albion, Vanguard, Canopus, 
and Rodney: the Vernon did not do so. At half-past twelve, signals were given 
for the fleet to make sail, the Superb remaining anchored: in an incredibly short 
time the ships were under a press of sail, all hoisted to their royals; and a variety 
of evolutions were effected in a masterly manner. That done, the Superb itself 
set sail, and proceeded on a cruise, past Nab’s Light and St. Helen’s, and back to 
Portsmouth; the Royal yacht followed the movements of the huge vessel, attended 
p 4. immense fleet of yachts and steamers; all of which, except the two Royal and 

ial steamers, were outstripped by the Superb. Having returned to Spithead, 
Lord Aberdeen took leave, repaired on board the Black Eagle, and proceeded with 
his naval colleagues to town. Meanwhile, the Royal yacht passed between the lines 
of battle-ships, and returned to Cowes; the Queen and Prince reaching Osborne 
House by about five o'clock. 

On Wednesday, her Majesty and the Prince, with the children and the suite, 
left Osborne House fer town: they set out at two o'clock, and, travelling from 
Gosport by the South-western Railway, arrived at Buckingham Palace by half- 
past six ocloek, 

The King and Queen of the Belgians landed at Woolwich on Thursday, and 
proceeded to Buckingham Palace; at the grand entrance of which they were re- 
ee ee Queen and Prince Albert. Their Majesties were attended by Ma- 
dame , Lady of Honour, and M. A. D’Hanins de Moerkerke. M. Van 
der Weyer, the Belgian Minister, went to the Palace during the day, to pay his 


wo 

_ Yesterday, the Queen and Prince Albert, with the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, went to see the exhibition of Cartoons at Westminster Hall. Subsequently, 
their Belgian Majesties visited the Dutchess of Gloucester, and the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cambridge. 


The Metropolis. 


A Common Hall was held on Tuesday, to elect Sheriffs for the ensuing year. 
It had been supposed that Alderman Challis and Mr. Kennard would be elected 





without ition; but Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Laurie (nephew of Sir mig were 
unexpec' nominated, were declared to have tie majority on the show of hands, 
and, no poll being demanded, were pronounced to be duly elected. 


A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch of busi- 
ness; but the business transacted consisted entirely in matters of detail, of no 
general interest. 

The Corporation of the city of London have forwarded a donation of one 
hundred guineas in aid of the funds of the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest; which is at present situate at Chelsea, but will shortly be removed 
to the western wing of the new building now in course of erection at Brompton. 

The anniv dinner in aid of the funds of the London Homeopathic Insti- 
tution, Hanover Square, took place on Wednesday, at the Albion; Lord Wilton 
in the chair; supported by Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Wilson Patten, M.P., &c. 
Nearly a hundred persons sat down; and the meeting was an animated and 
interesting one. Some observations of the Chairman on the conduct of Mr. 
Wakley at a recent inquest, and on the rebuke subsequently administered to that 
gentleman by Dr. Curie, were received with great applause. ‘The donations an- 
nounced amounted to 2051. 

The first annual meeting of the Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the ing Classes was held at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday. Lord Ashley 
presided ; and en A of Norwich with several ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
many Peers, Members of the House of Commons, and distinguished philanthropists, 
were present. The report stated, that negotiations had been opened in twenty-two 

near London, to obtain allotments of land, and with t difficulty several 

been obtained, for the ; the experiment being attended with great success. 

A further report from the Fab. Committee on dwellings for the poor was ised, 

respecting the Society's new model buildings at Pentonville. In the third branch 

of the Society's operation, loans at moderate interest, nothing had been done. 

The receipts had been 4,626/.; the expenses, 3,726/.; balance on hand, 9002. 

The report was adopted, and resolutions in support of the Society were passed 
unanimously. 


An annual — banquet was held at Freemason’s Hall, on Saturday, by the 
South A ian Society and other friends of the colony. Mr. Woolryche Whit- 
more presided; he was supported by Sir Hyde Parker, Mr. George Fife Angas, 
and other stanch tes of the colony; and near him sat some colonists 
visiting this country—Mr. E. J. Eyre, the enterprising traveller, Mr. George Mor- 

ett, Mr. F. Dutton, and others. In proposing the toast of “ her Majesty's 

inisters,” the Chairman said, that with t to one department of the Govern- 
ment, namely the Colonial they should drink the toast more in anticipation 
of favours to be received than of any which they had already met with. How- 
ever, he did not forget that to the Duke of Wellington the infant colony of 
Australia was deeply indebted. Mr. George Morphett described the progress 
and state of the colony. He said, that it dated its existence ~~ since September 
1837, and in the following March the town of Adelaide was still partly a wilder- 
ness; and yet now it contained at least 1,400 houses, the majority of which were 
of stone, while all possessed more or less pretensions to comfort and neatness. 
At the time he left the colony, there were seven vessels of from 120 to 500 tons 
burthen taking in cargoes there. They had already a considerable tract under 
cultivation, of which twenty th acres were enclosed; and if the unjust 
restrictions which prevented the importation of Australian wheat into this 
removed, their agriculture would receive an immense stimulus. 
ing from 130 miles North to 68 miles South of 


for ; or if had to what the Government 

quiee Gove et dabete, * the frochelt titles of the Na. 

tives.” (Loudecries of“ Hear, hear!” In 1840, they exported 52,000 pounds of 
wool, at the total of 2,600/.; and in the present year, he anticipated that 





the export of wool would amount to 1,500,000 pounds; which, if sold at the same 
rate as the former, would nce 75,0002. ey also exported oil, gum, bark, 
and many other articles. eir imports were from Great Britain, Sydney, India, 
and the Isle of France; to all of which places the produce of the colony was sent 
in exchange. The number of at present in the colony was 450,000; and 
if the complaint which was made against the colony of a want of water were well 
founded, it was clear that such a number of sheep, besides cattle and horses, could 
not be maintained. The salubrity of the colony was undoubted. He could say 
for himself that he never enjoyed better health in his life than since he went to 
the colony; and a proof of the excellence of the climate was, that the deaths in 
the colony did not amount to one in a hundred annually. Mr. Foster added some 
statistics. In the year ending the 30th of September 1844, they exported no 
less than 17,544 bags of wheat and 7,821 bags of flour, besides 2,000 or 3,000 
bags of oats, notwithstanding the many difficulties with which they had to 
contend, and the very trifling inducements which were held out to their agricultu- 
rists for exertion. Out of two millions of acres of land in the colony, fully one 
half was available for the purposes of agriculture. Of these, 700,000 acres had 
been surveyed, and 350,000 selected; out of which only 26,000 or 27,000 had 
been as yet cultivated. Mr. F. Dutton supplied several interesting details con- 
nected with the mining researches carried on in the colony: the best copper ore 
raised last year sold for 43/. 11s. a ton, other ore sold for 39/. a ton, and the 
lowest-priced ore raised produced &/. a ton. Mr. Lewis Gilles added, that from 
March 1844 to January 1845, no less than 1,113 tons of ore had been ship 
from South Australia. The evening passed in a very agreeable manner. In hi 
closing speech, the Chairman expressed a hope that the restrictions at present 
imposed on the agriculture of South Australia would be of short duration. 


The Thames Regatta began on Tuesday, and lasted for three days. It was an- 
nounced as being under the patronage of Prince Albert, with a distinguished list.of 
Vice-Patrons, including the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Ripon, Lord John 
Russell, and the Lord Mayor. Putney and Fulbam were crowded daily, and the 
long space on the North bank of the River, from Putney Bridge to Chiswick, was, 
lined with spectators; while the river was covered with boats and steamers. The 
races were rowed in several heats. Wednesday was accounted the grand day: 
the sport was more attractive, the crowd was greater, and the weather, with less 
wind and smoother water, was more propitious. The chief race was that of gen- 
tlemen amateurs, in eight-oared boats, for the Grand Challenge Cup. In the tirst 
heat, the Neptune Club was beaten by the Cambridge University Subscription- 
rooms boat. In the second heat, there was a serious mishap—the boat of the 
Oxford University Club sharply fouling the St. George’s Club boat; whose rowers 
at once threw up their oars: of course the umpires decided against the Oxford 
boat as disqualified for the grand heat, and the other boat was admitted. The 
grand heat, between the winners, is thus described— 

“ Both boats left Putney Bridge like a shot. The several crews pulled tremendously; 
Cambridge soon began to show their head in advance ; and, notwithstanding the stre- 


| nuous exertions of their rivals, who were a length in advance of the Vice-Chancellor’s, 








the St. George’s put on an extraordinary spurt, and got, by dint of the most severe row- 
ing, another half-length of their opponents. Near the Crab Tree, it became a question 
as to whether the leading boat should pass ahead or astern of a barge, and both went 
astern of the craft ; when the oar No. 2 of the St. George’s fouled the stern of the Cam- 
bridge boat. The umpire’s decision was in favour of Cambridge; who, from the circume- 
stance of the fouling, as described, were slightly in advance.” 

The principal race on Thursday was that of four-oared boats for the Champion 
Prize of 1007, “open to all the world.” There were three beats in the grand 
heat—that of the Claspers of Newcastle, that of Coombes’s crew, and that of 
Pocock’s crew; who reached the goal in the order mentioned; but the race was 
vitiated by the fact that they all started without the signal. The Silver Chal- 
lenge Cup, for amateurs, was won by the Oxford University boat, beating the 
St. George's, the Royal Academy, and the Thetis Clubs. 

A diminutive steam-boat has commenced plying on the river Lea, between Lea- 
Bridge Road and Tottenham. It is thirty-two feet long, and only five feet wide, 

Mr. Green made his 301st aerial voyage on Wednesday. He ascended in his 
balloon from Cremorne House, Chelsea, accompanied by seven passengers. The 
descent was safely accomplished at Hornchurch, in Essex. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday and Tuesday, Henry Gompertz, 
William Witham, and Robert Witham, were tried for having conspired to defraud, 
under false pretences, George Pitt Rose, eldest son of Sir George H. , an 
late a Captain in the Ninth Lancers, of bills or acceptances to the amount of 
about 17,0002. for which the prosecutor was either now liable or had been sued: 
Mr. Rose had been in want of money, and had applied to Gompertz for assistance; 
bills were obtained from Mr. Rose for the amount mentioned, bat he only received 
1,2002. From the evidence it appeared, that Mr. Rose had cut off the entail to 
his father’s estate on receiving 8,000/.; he wished to restore it by repaying the 
money, and desired to raise some 30,0007. besides on the estate; and for that pur- 
pose he applied, in 1841, to Gompertz; the latter represented that he could ob- 
tain the money from a Mr. Parker, who appears to have been a merely fictitious 

rson. The Withams are father and son, attornies inGray's Inn. The son, Ro- 
vert, and another son Francis, since dead, were connected with Gompertz, and 
engaged in the transaction; Mr. William Witham did not directly interfere in it, 
Gompertz has been in the Queen’s Bench prison three times, for large debts, since 
1889. Mr. William Henry Smith, an attorney, was requested by William Witham 
to act for Parker; he consented, and acted for months without having seen such 
a person. This conduct Lord Denman strongly condemned. After deliberating 
for an hour-and-a-half, the Jury found Gompertz and Robert Witham guilty; but 
recommended the latter to mercy, in consequence of his youth and the negligence 
of his father in the conduct of the business in question, William Witham, the 
father, they found not guilty. Franeis having died since the transaction, no ques- 
tion was addressed to the Jury in respect to him. 

In the same Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Barnard Gregory was convicted of a libel 
on the Duke of Brunswick in the Satirist. The libel, which appeared in 1848, 
consisted of four papers, imputing to the Duke the murder of Eliza Grimwood, 
Judgment deferred. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Dodge, a stationer, pleaded guilty 
to receiving property stolen from Sir William Magnay: he was sentenced to be 
imprisoned, with hard labour, for eighteen months. 

Though no reward was offered for the apprehension of the murderer of Delarue , 
the Commissioners of the Treasury have granted a sum of money to Mr. Watson, 
the person upon whose information Hocker was taken into custody. 

An alarming explosion occurred on Saturday morning, at the -house of 
the Gunmakers Company, in Church Lane, Whitechapel. A number of persons 
were employed in a work-shop in charging musket-barrels for the purpose of 
proving them; one which a lad was loading exploded, and fired a quantity of 
yowder in some vessels on a bench: the explosion blew out a range ot windows, 

roke many others, and shook the neighbourhood; but the only person who was 
injured was the boy, who had a finger blown off, and was otherwise hurt. 

Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the shooting-gallery in Holborn, expired on Thurs- 
day last week, from an abscess, caused by the wound in his back. It may be 
remembered he was shot last July by the Honourable Mr. Touchet; who was tried, 
and acquitted, on the ground of insanity. 

Captain Charles De Salis, of the Scots Fusileer Guards, a gentleman in his 
twenty-fourth year, met with a fatal accident on Wednesday evening. He was 
possing along Victoria Row, Pimlico, on horseback, when the animal he was riding 
stumbled and fell, and in falling rol'ed over its rider; who received a concussion 
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of the brain or fracture of the skull, besides. other serious injuries. He was in- 
sensible till his death, which occurred on Thursday night. The deceased was one 
of the sons of the Countess De Salis, and was unmarried. 


The Probinces. 

Several candidates for West Suffolk are named, but some without obvious au- 
thority,—Mr. Kerrison, son of Sir Edward Kerrison, Lord William Powlett, brother 
to the Duke of Cleveland, and Captain Bennett, of Rougham Hall, all Con- 
servatives; and the Earl of Euston, a Whig, but in favour with both parties. 
Captain Bennett has issued an address as a strict Agricultural Protectionist. 

The attendance of the public at the meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in Cambridge, has not in general been very great. 

Some very curious communications were made in the Chemical Section, on 
Saturday. Professor Shénbein then read his report of experiments on a new 
substance whieh he terms ozone, a kind of gas. He was led to infer, by various 
circumstances, that the peculiar smell of frictional electricity must be due to the 
preseace of an odoriferous body that was produced by the electrical action. One 








of its mest remarkable properties is, that it loses its chemical action by heat. 
P Boutigny then exhibited an experiment, which excited the most lively 
interest, the room being completely crowded. The title of the communication 
was “ Experiments on the aphreldial ciate of bodies, and its application to steam- 
boilers, and on the freezing of water in red-hot vessels.” He commenced by 
showing that when cold water is poured on a hot metallic surface the heat is 
net communicated to it; and that the water assumes a spheroidal form, and 
continues to roll about, upheld at a minute distance from the heated surface, 
without boiling. The water poured into a heated platinum cup kept in rapid 
motion, and resembled a small globe of glass dancing about. There was no 
hissing noise nor appearance of steam, though the globule of water must, | 
nevertheless, have evaporated rapidly; for, after gradually diminishing in size, 
in the course of about two minutes it disappeared. The same result takes 

when any substance capable of assuming a globular form is placed on 
a heated surface. In proof of which, the Professor placed in the heated cup 
of platinum, iodine, ammonia, and some inflammable substances; each of 
which became globular, and danced about like the globule of water, but with- | 
out emitting vapour or smell, or being inflamed, until the platinum cup was 
cooled. Another experiment was yet more curious. Professor Boutigny heated 
a silver weight, of the same shape as the weight of a clock, until it was 
red-hot; and then lowered it by a wire into a glass of cold water, without 
there being the slightest indication of action in the water, more than if the weight 
had been quite cold. Professor Boutigny, who addressed the meeting in French, | 
advanced no theory to account for these peculiar actions, further than that a film | 
of vapour intervenes between the heated body and the substance, which prevents | 
the communication of heat. The facts, however, he thought were of importance 
in a practical point of view, both in the tempering of metals and in the explana- 
tion of the causes of steam-boiler explosions. It would seem from these experi- 
metits, in tempering metals, if the metal be too much heated, the effect of plung- 
ing it into water will be diminished. In steam-boilers also, if the water be in- 
troduced into a heated surface, the heat may not be communicated to the water, | 
and the boiler may become red-hot, and without any great emission of steam; un- | 
til at length, when the boiler cools, a vast quantity of steam would become sud- | 
denly generated, and the boiler burst. The last and most curious experiment per- 
pe by Professor Boutigny was the freezing of water in a red-hot vessel. 
Having heated a platinum cup red-hot, he poured into it a small quantity of water, 
which was kept in a globular form, as in the other experiments. He then poured 
into the cup some liquid sulphurous acid; when a re evaporation ensued, and, 
op quickly inverting the cup, there came out a small mass of ice. This experi- 
ment called forth loud and continued applause, and M. Boutigny a pt as much 
delighted as his audience with the success of his experiment. i 1e principle on 
which this experiment depends is fy or acid has the property of boil- 
ing when it is at a temperature below the freezing-point; and when poured into 
the heated vessel, the suddenness of the evaporation occasions a degree of cold suf- 
ficient to freeze water. 

In the Geological Section, on Monday, Professor Forbes described a singular 
phaenomenon connected with the fresh-water tertiary of the island of Cos. It 
-eonsisted of a transmutation of forms, which were proved to have taken place in 
various marine animals from the admixture of salt along with the fresh water. 
Such distortions were not at all uncommon, producing such changes even in the 
forms that they had often been characterized as new species; whereas, in reality, 
they had only become modified by the change of food and circumstances under 
which they were placed. 

On ae there was another discussion on ozone and its existence in the at- 
mosphere. Professor Schénbein thought that it is developed largely by atmo- 
spheric electricity ; and he conceived that it was thus generated in such quantities 
as would endanger life were it not removed as soon as it was formed by the agency 
of organic matter. He attributed the phosphorescence of the sea and the lumi- 
nousness of the glow-worm entirely to this agency. 

At a general meeting, on Monday, it was resolved to hold the meeting for 1846 
at Southampton, in September. Invitations were also sent from Cheltenham and 
Norwich; but Southampton was selected, as being convenient for foreign visiters. 
Mr. Murchison was appointed President for the ing year; and the following were 

inted Vice-Presidents—the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Yarborough, 

iscount Palmerston, Lord Ashburton, Sir W. Heathcote, Sir George Staunton, 

the Dean of Westminster, Professor Powell, Professor Owen, and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

A general meeting was held on Wednesday, principally to pass the usual com- 
plimentary votes of thanks; and then the pk wea finally broke up. 

Such is the demand for certain descriptions of cotton goods, that hands cannot 
be found on the spot to uce them fast enough, In consequence of this defi- 
ciency of labour, a gentleman from the neighbourhood of Rochdale came down to 
Liverpool last week, to see if a su Ww of hands could be obtained from among the 
pauper children in the Lavage orkhouse. We believe that the subject is 
under the consideration of our parochial authorities.—Liverpool Times. 

The iron-trade of South Staffordshire is in a most unsatisfactory state. The 
high price recently obtained for the manufactured article has suffered a rapid 
decline, and a greater fall is feared; which renders the trade very unsettled. The 
ironmasters increased the wages of their men when the price of iron was high, 
and now they are attempting to reduce them. The consequence has been a par- 
tial turn-out at Bilston, aud some rioting; and a strike a to 
apprehended. In the prospect of this, a writer in the 7'imes rejoices that Chartism 
is defunct among the men, and that the leaders of that party, in the event of a 
turn-out, could not exert the pernicious influence which they did on a former 
occasion. 














Tn consequence of the recent accidents to express-trains on the Great Western 
Railway, the Directors have resolved that no light four-wheeled | vans 
shall in future form part of the fast-trains: the ¢ was made on Saturday. 
The four-wheeled vans weigh only three tons and a half, while a second-class six- 


wheeled carriage weighs seven tons. Mr. Vaughan, of Gloucester Place, was one 
of the sufferers by the accident last week: bis ribs were broken, and he reeeived 
other injuries. 





The Times states, that much of the iron rail on this railway is so worn down as 


to render traveiling dangerous; the flanges of the carriage-wheels coming in con- 
tact with the projecting nuts which fasten the rails to the sleepers. It considers 
that this was probably the cause of the late aecident. New rails are in 

of being laid down in various parts of the line, Which are two inches and a half 
high; the old oncs are only one inch and a quarter. 

A train on the Eastern Counties Railway was partially thrown off the rail om 
Monday, at Margaretting, by running over a horse which had strayed on to the 
line. The horse was dashed to pieces, but furtunately none of the passengers 
were injured. 

Three women and two children were drowned on Tuesday, in Plymouth Sound, 
by the capsizing of a boat in which they were returning from the surveying-shi 
Pandora, after taking leave of friends. Five men, who manned the boat, and six 
women, were saved by clinging to it after it had overset. 


IRELAND 

The Roman Catholic Prelates assembled at Maynooth on Tuesday, with the 
Catholic Visiters of the Maynooth College. The subjects of deliberation, says the 
Freeman's Journal, were to be these; the laymen abstaining from the consultation 
on the third— “1. The indispensable arrangements consequent upon the altered 
circumstances of the College under the new endowment which it has our 
rulers to bestow upon this important national institution. 2. What will be done 
with the present College—will it be enlarged, or abandoned and a new one erect- 
ed? 3. The consideration of the Academical Edacation Bill, and the demeanour 
of the Ministry towards the Prelates as evinced in dealing with their memorial.” 

We learn that Edward Pennefather, Esq. of Marlow, has inn ees 
in the Commission of the Peace, on account of certain charges prefe tah me 
him to the Lord-Lieutenant by the Reverend Mr. Mackey, P. P. Cl ty— 
Tipperary Free Press. 

In reply to questioning from some of his constituents, electors of Cork city, Mr. 
Sergeant Seergthy has signified that he declines to give his adhesion to the Repeal 
Association. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Maurice O’Connelll 
read an address from the Association to the Repealers of the North, calling w 
them not to interfere with the Orange processionists; and he gave an sonal a 
his mission of peace in that and other quarters. Orangemen and Repealers, he 
maintained, only wanted to know each other to become entirely identified in national 
sentiment and feeling. The expiration of the Processions Act gave the Repealers 
a favourable opportunity for evincing their disposition, and it would be their duty 
to turn it to good account. A letter from Mr. Smith O'Brien, dated from Lon- 
don, and assailing the Land Commission, the Banking Bill, &c., was 
The report of a Committee highly unfavourable to Lord Stanley's Tenant's Com- 
pensation Bill was brought up by Mr. Davis; who condemned the measure in 
the most unqualified terms. He particularly objected to it as destructive to 
the tenant-right of Ulster. Mr. Maurice O'Connell and others followed in the 
same strain. The rent for the week was 4551. 

Mr. Steele is on a mission in the North, for the purpose of “ pacifying” the 
people. He distributes an address from the = Association printed on 7 
and green paper, and harangues the crowd. While he was speaking from a 
at Cavan, a man called out “ Groan him!” whereupon the Pacificator exclaimed— 
* You infernal ruffian! I an) giving the people such warning as may prevent some 
of them from joining the Molly Maguires, and others from assailing the legal pro- 
cessions of the Orangemen in July; and you want to interrupt me. I suppose you 
are one of the infamous Paddy M*Kews, hired to create disturbance and bloodshed.” 





The Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench was occupied on Thursday last week with 
one of the most extraordinary trials for libel that ever occurred. Mr. Larkin, an 
apothecary, some time ago om an advertisement in the Nation, of a medicine 
which would cure innumerable diseases in the shortest time. On seeing it, the 
editor published a paragraph, stating his regret that this “ quack advertisement” 
had got into his paper. Hereupon Larkin brought an action for libel on the words 
“quack advertisement.” The defendant produced Sir H. Marsh and Dr. Corti- 
gan, two of the most eminent physicians in the country, who swore point blank 
that the advertisement was a quack one. He also produced Professor Kane, who 
swore that he analyzed the medicme, and could detect the presence of nothing 
else than crumbs of bread. The Chief Justice delivered a charge which is the 
subject of much comment: he told the Jury that they must not give more than 
5002 damages. ‘The result, to the manifest astonishment of the Court, was a 
verdict for the plaintiff—with damages of “ forty shillings and costs.” 

In the Dublin Court of Queen's Bench, the other day, a Miss White, If 
in Dublin, obtained 2507. damages for false imprisonment, against the husband 
Mrs. Seaver, a lady who had Miss White confined for six hours in a station-house 
on a charge of stealing a gold ring. 

Patrick M‘Namara, a Limerick quack doctor, has been committed to prison om 
a charge of causing the death of Philip Greene, a man who died a few days after 
swallowing a nostrum of the quack’s compounding and prescribing. 

A murder, startling even for Ireland, was perpetrated on Sunday last, ia the 
county of Cavan. Mr. George Bell Booth, of Drumcarbin, near Crossdoney, was 
shot dead on his return from church at mid-day. He was le, from Kilmore 
Chureh in a gig, with two young children, while a third, a bo: eleven years, 
rode behind ona pony. “ When he arrived at ‘ The Rooks,’ the residence of the 
Sub-Sheriff, Mr. William Bell, he was met by a man, who walked coolly and deli- 
berately along the road, smoking a lon pipe. The villain walked up to Mr, 
Booth, presenting a horse-pistol. It is thought Mr. Booth stooped his head, and 
that on his doing so the murderer fired. The ball entered the upper part of the 
forehead and lodged within the skull; he fell instantly from his gig—he was 
dead. The horse, frightened by the report of the shot, ran away, throwing the 
two children on the road; one of them had his arm broken in the fall or by the 
wheel of the gig passing over it.” A later account says that Mr, Booth was shot 
from behind; nd ball passing through his shoulder, into the back of his L and 
finally through his forehead. The murderer got clear Mr. Booth is said to have 


been “a gentleman of exceedingly mild and courteous manners, of great 
nature and benevolence, very popular in the neighbourhood, highly esteemed of 
the gentry in his own rank, and beloved in his family circle.” The only motive 


that can be ascribed for this foul crime is, that Mr. Booth had offended some of 
the lawless people of Cavan by acts in his magisterial capacity. He is also said 
to have been the leading Orangeman in that quarter. 

One man has been arrested as an accomplice in the crime, and has been com- 
mitted to prison for further examination. It is said that the murderer was seem 
making off by numbers of le, yet no one attempted to interfere with him. 


The funeral of Mr. Booth took placeon Tuesday, and was followed by 3,000 per- 
sons on foot, many of them armed. A disturbance was n but 
none occurred. The greatest excitement, however, s in the loeality, 


the accounts which are published are more than ly The 
Sa had remo to another parish, where there was a pulice- station, 
earing for his own personal safety. b ‘ 

Mr. Hamilton, a farmer in Tyrone county, has killed a servant by 
a blunderbuss at him, and stabbed another man with a bayonet. The 
ed ouly be accounted for en the supposition that he suddenly went 


a rich farmer of Ballinacally, in Clare, has murdered 


James his 
virion" etna al he eg ae 
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chair, and kicked her till she died. In the morning, he voluntarily accused him- 
self of the crime, and gave himself up to justice. Another account says, that the 
woman was butchered with a pair of tongs; that Breene behaved with a 
methodical coolness after committing the crime, which ans like insanity; 
and that he is suspected of having murdered a former wife, though the affair was 
hushed up at the time. 





SCOTLAND. 

Sir John Hope, of Pinkie, wason Wednesday elected for the County of Edin- 
burgh, without any opposition. 

A public meeting was held at Dr. Willis's Church, in Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
on Monday, of those friendly to the objects of the “ Scottish Association for 
Protection to the Poor,” to receive information regarding the state of the poor in 
various districts, and the ejectment of numbers of small tenants in the High- 
lands. The meeting was numerously and respectably attended; several state- 
ments of extreme destitution, ludicrously inadequate relief, and harsh treatment, 
were made; and the following resolutions, with a petition founded on them, passed 
unanimously— 

“ That the destitution ascertained extensively to exist among the poor of Scotland is 
extreme and affecting; and that the result of the late inquiry by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners demonstrates the’ total inadequacy of the provision for their wants 
which has been practically secured to them under the existing arrangements. 

“ That this meeting * * * highly approve of the principles of the ‘ Scottish Associ- 
ation for Protection of the Poor,’ and agree by every means in their power in carrying 
out its design. 

“ That this meeting have contemplated with much interest the introduction into Par- 
Nament of a bill for the amendment of the present law; but are persuaded that some 
of its leading features are so objectionable, and its provisions on the whole so little cal- 
culated to improve the condition of the poor, that it is greatly desired that ample time 
be afforded for maturely considering the whole subject; and that, as involving interests 
80 varied and extensive, hasty legislation on such a matter is greatly to be deprecated.” 

The visit of the Times “ Commissioner” to the North has not been without 
effect on one landlord at least. The John o'Groat Journal says—“ We under- 
stand, that since his arrival in Sutherlandshire, his Grace the Duke of Sutherland 
has been making personal inquiries into the condition of the poor on his estates, 
and is at present in course of visiting them.” 

We understand that the Kelvin, Rock Villa, and Burnside Weaving Company, 
have reduced their time of labour half-an-hour per day, and contemplate a further 
reduction of another half-hour per day in a short time—Glasgow Argus. 

The Glasgow Scottish Guardian publishes the names of six more weaving- 
firms who have consented to abridge the hours of labour for their wackperpin; by 
half-an-hour or an hour daily. 


A woman's dress was set on fire the other day, on the Greenock Railway, by a 
live coal which flew from the engine into a third-class carriage. The gown was 
nearly destroyed before a man could put out the flames. 

A young man has been killed in the printing-oftice of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Register by falling against the fly-wheel of a steam-engine: the engine was at 
work, and thé man was thrown into the wheel-pit, where his head was instantly 
severed from his body by the wheel’s cutting through his neck. 


foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The debates in the Chamber of Deputies on the Marine Estimates 
closedon Monday. On Saturday, a great disputation was raised by M. Lacrosse, 
who complained of the inefficient state of the Navy, and moved for inquiry. 
After some discussion, the motion was put in the following shape—* At 
the o ning of the session of 1846, a special and detailed account shall be distri- 

ated to the 





bi Chambers of the state of the ‘ inscription maritime,’ of the situation 

of crews of the line, the ships of the fleet, the stores in the arsenals, and the 

naval constructions.” In this motion Ministers acquiesced, and it was carried 
t unanimously, 

SwirzerLanp.—Dr. Steiger, one of the invaders of Lucerne, whose sentence 
of death had caused such dismay in Switzerland, and much embarrassment to the 
authorities of the offended Canton, has escaped from prison; not, it is suspec 
without the connivance of the authorities. The affair is thus related, in a letter 
written at Zurich on Friday last. “ Dr. Steiger has, with the concurrence of 
three cate guarded him, made his escape from prison at Lucerne; and 
the whole party, accompanied by many friends, arrived here at half-past eight 
o'clock this morning. It appears, he was provided with a uniform of the gen- 
darmerie, and in tls costume passed, in company of the others, out of the town, 
entered a carriage in waiting, and passed the frontier. He remained in Zurich 
till three w= whence he took his departure, it is supposed, for Frauenfeld in 


hear the plan for escape had been arranged several weeks since; but 
no favourable opportunity offered until last night at twelve o'clock, when it was 
effected in the manner above described.” 


Sprar.—A Madrid paper, generally believed to be in the confidence of the pre- 
sent Government of Spain, strongly advises the early selection of a husband for 
Queen Isabella. From circumstances that have recently come to our knowledge, 
we are induced to join very earnestly in this recommendation. We are led to be- 
lieve that, for reasons of a oe peculiar nature, it would be exceedingly desirable 
that 2 husband should be forthwith provided for her Majesty —Morning Post. 

A great sensation was created in Madrid, on the 16th instant, by a report that 
Cabrera, the Carlist leader, had been captured near Perpignan, by the French 
authorities: but subsequently, it turned out that the formidable p isan was still 
in the nei of Moulins, at the chateau of a French Legitimist Ex- 
Deputy. ‘© persons actually arrested near Perpignan were Carlist officers of 
no consequence. Nevertheless, fi ings of a Carlist insurrection are rife; and 
it is understood that the Queen would hasten back to Madrid in fear of it. 

Syr1A.—The Echo de Orient has accounts from Beyrout of the 24th May, at 
which time peace had not been completely restored in the mountainous districts. 
Some further engagements had taken between the Druses and the Maronites 
at Der el Kamer and its neighbourhood; but the hostilities were diminishing. 

Norta America.—The packet-ship Cambridge, which left New York on the 
3d instant, arrived at Liv lon Tuesday. The only news of political interest 
is a rumour that the negotiations between Texas and Mexico were completed. 
The terms are said to be, that Mexico acknowledges the independence of Texas, 
Gain by France and England, provided Texas rejects annexation with the 

nited States or any other country. 

An appalling fire had destroyed t of the lower town of Quebec; which 
is described in a letter written by Jouh of May. “About half-past eleven 
o'clock yesterday morning, the alarm of fire was given; when the tannery in St. 
Valliere Street, owned and worked by Mr. Richardson, was discovered to be in 
flames ; originating, as we in some way from the bursting of a boiler. The 
day was remarkably warm; the heat and dryness of the few days previous 
had rendered the roofs of the buildings in the neighbourhood, and those more re- 














seemed to aid its fatal advances; for, in advance, in the rear, on every side, the 
raging element developed itself with mor entarily-increasing fury: spots that to 
a shrieking and affrighted refugee were now apparently safe, in a few minutes 
subsequent were wrapped in a vast sheet of flames. From eleven in the morning 
till midnight did this dreadful fire hold uninterrupted sway; until its career was 
arrested in St. Charles Street, [by pulling down some deal piles and blowing up 
two houses, ] nearly one mile from the place of its outbreak! At the broadest 
point, the breadth of the burnt district is about one-third of a mile. 

“ Between 1,500 and 2,000 houses are supposed to have been consumed; and it 
is calculated that 12,000 persons (one-third of the population) are this day 
houseless. Most of these people have lost their all; the rapid advance, and sud~ 
den capricious direction taken by the flames, not only rendering it impossible to 
save any portion of the property in the dwellings, but in a vast number of in- 
stances barely allowing the inmates sufficient time to escape. 

* Various rumours are afloat as to the number of lives lost. We have seen 
seven crisped and mutilated remains. Of these, two were mothers, with their in- 
fants clasped to their bosoms. It is feared that many victims, as yet unknown, 
will be soon discovered. 

“In the Upper Town, several houses were on fire. The Artillery-barrack was 
three times in danger, as also several private dwellings. 

“ One painful incident was the destruction of the Hospital; to which, as being 
considered entirely out of the reach of the conflagration, numbers of sick persons 
of all classes were carried; when, melancholy to relate, the building became ig- 
nited by the flakes of fire carried from the distance by the wind: the unfortunate 


| inmates, unable to help themselves, perished miserably. 


“ A meeting was convened yesterday evening, and the bakers ordered to com- 
mence the supply necessary for the relief of those distressed. This day, relief was 
extended to about 3,000 persons. At an adjourned meeting of that of last night, 
we are informed that the extremely handsome sum of upwards of 28,000 dollars. 
was subscribed; the list being still open. We also learn that the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese has issued circulars to his elergy directing them to collect 
donations of every description in aid of the sufferers.” 

The total loss is variously estimated at 400,000. to 750,000/.; of which pro- 
bably not more than 60,0004 was covered by insurance. 

The New York papers also contain particulars of a destructive fire in that city, 
by which upwards of one hundred houses were totally consumed, and four hun- 
dred families were deprived of their homes. This fire seems to have been in a 
quarter where property is not so valuable as in many districts of the city, and the 
houses were small. It is said to have been the work of an incendiary. 


Miscellaneous. 

It is stated “on authority,” “that it is the intention of the King of Holland 
shortly to visit this country, and that his Majesty will be attended by a dis- 
tinguished suite. His Majesty may be expected the week after next.” 

The Sun states, that aecording to the regulations laid down by the Admiralty 
in 1843, the officers to be promoted on board the ships her Majesty visited at 
Spithead will not be the Commanders, but three Lieutenants—the officers actually 
commanding on board: they are—Hector Touse (1824) of the Albion; John 
Cheene (1836) of the St. Vincent; and William Frederick Fead (1838) of the 
Trafalgar, on whom promotion falls. 

The abdication of Don Carlos has dismayed others besides his mere loyal subjects 
namely, his creditors—persons who have advanced money to the Pretender, and 
see no attempt made to obtain a guarantee for the payment of their claims. 

The Reverend J. M. Capes, of St. John the Baptist’s Church, Eastover, Bridge- 
water, has formally announced his secession from the Established Church. He 
has resigned his licence into the hands of the Bishop, and given up all claim to 
the benefits of the endowments of St. John’s Church. 

Sir William Follett, the Attorney-General, lies in extreme illness, at the house 
of Mr. Pennell, a relative, in Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park; whither he had 
been removed from his own house in Park Street, Westminster, by the advice of 
his medical attendants. No hopes of his recovery are entertained. 

Mr. Joseph Somes, the most eminent shipowner of London, died on Wednesday, 
at his residence in Bow Road, after a few hours’ illness. After transacting business 
at home on Tuesday morning, he went, in his usual health and spirits, to attend a 
Railway Committee at ry And of Commons: at two o'clock he was taken ill, in 
one of the Committee-rooms; medical aid was summoned; he was carried home;, 
and he expired next morning. Mr, Somes had risen to great wealth from a very 
humble condition: his father was a waterman and lighterman; he intended his 
son for the same profession, and the youth was actually bound at Watermen’s 
Hall; but subsequently he abandoned the oars and sculls for the more lucrative 
business of shipbuilding, which led to shipowning. He became so extensive an 
owner, that his “fleet” is spoken of as a “nursery for seamen”; its regulations 
favourably developing the sailor-like qualities of all employed. Latterly, Mr. 
Somes took an mpd in the affairs of the New Zealand Company, of which 
he was Governor; on the death of Sir John Seale, he entered the House of 
Commons as Member for Dartmouth. It is said that his property amounted ta 
two millions sterling. 


The London correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail, writing on Saturda 
last, says— Lord Stanley's mismanagement of the colony of New Zealand 
(what did he ever interfere with that he did not mismanage?) was near 
causing a break-up of the Cabinet on agg Seventeen Tories voted ageinss 
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the Government; and upwards of thirty, who intended to do so, were i 
to walk out of the House. As it was, if the Whigs had used any dili 
must have had as signal a triumph on the division as they unquestionably had ia 
the debate.” 

The Circuits Commissioners have made their report to the Crown. ee 
that the third judicial Commission in the year has proved inconvenient, chiefly 
from the want of a full bar at the Winter Assizes; and they recommend permanent 
arrangements to obviate the previous difficulty arising from the long period that. 
elapsed between the Summer and the ing Spring Assizes: they propose that 
the Spring Assizes should begin about the 11th of January. To efiect that 
Hilary Term must be ch ; and they would postpone it to the beginning o 
March. They would have two terms following each circuit. “ The legal year 
would ‘then stand thus. November the 2d to November the 25th, Michaelmas 
term; November the 25th to the 2d December, vacation; the 24 December to the 
23d December, Hilary Term; December the 23d to April the 15th, vacation; and 
the rest of the year as at present. The vacation betwen Hilary and Easter Terms 
would suffice for the Assizes and sittings; and the deficiency of three weeks, lost 
to the sittings by the short vacation between Michaelmas and Hilary Terms, may 
then be supplied at. the discretion of the respective Chief Judges of each Court, 
We would limit that discretion only by forbidding sittings after the 11th January, 
and before the Ist March. In order to accomplish this object, the aid of the Legis- 
lature will be required.” As to an alteration of the Northern Circuit, there was 


some difference of opini the Commissioners, but the derance of” 
a ef eqparating Y of the No 


opinion was in favour of separating Yorkshire from the rest orthern dis- 
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No fewer than twelve ships arrived at Liverpool on Monday, from Austrian 
ports, laden with corn and grain, amounting in all tonearly 15,000 quarters. 
The General Steam Navigation Company's ship James Watt, which arrived at 
the St. Katherine's wharf on Monday evening from Havre, had on besi des 
a variety of other articles of French produce, nearly one thousand baskets of 
cherries, of fine quality and in excellent condition. 
The Liverpool Times says—“ If it should be decided that Cuba and Porto Rico 
are entitled to be admitted into the English market, the effect of that de- 
cision will be to throw [nearly the whole of the carrying-trade between those 
islands and all parts of Europe into the hands of the British shipowners.” The 
luce that is not sold here will come to England in the first place, to take its 
chance of sale: by the Navigation-laws, it must come in British or Spanish bot- 
= “4 and the Spaniards not being a nautical people, British shipping will be em- 


y' 

It is said that some cattle-feeders have begun to use molasses for fattening 
their stock; and if Porto Rico molasses should be admitted, the supply will be 
cheap and abundant. 

The activity of the cotton-trade this year is attested by the sales of the raw 
material. To the 20th instant, the sales amounted to 737,640 bales, against 
559,281 for the same period last year. 

~ ney oy ete a — from the Governor of —_ satu ae 
mouncing i a le deposit of guano u wrence Island, 
lying in latitude 38° 28’ South, longitude Tae 35’ East, Tomediately off Cape 
Nelson, and within the territory of New South Wales. This deposit is repre- 
sented as being less rich than that in South America; but this is accounted for 
from the sample having been taken from the surface. Captain Gray expresses 
an opinion that will be found on many islands on the coasts of New 
Holland. The ial Office has transmitted this information to Lloyd's. 

The first monthly mail to China direct by the over-land route was despatched 
on Tuesday. It will be conveyed to Ceylon by the Oriental Steam Company's 
vessels carrying the Calcutta mails; and at Ceylon will be transferred to one of 
the same re f vessels ——s the —— between 2 en 

, touching at P and Singapore. By this arrangement, Hong-kong is 
rae within forty-eight days’ post of London. _ To celebrate the event, the 
Directors of the Oriental Steam Navigation Company give an entertainment to Sir 
Henry Pottinger, today. 

The Great Britain steam-ship arrived at Kingstown Harbour on Sunday. It 
is supposed that no fewer than 25,000 persons went from Dublin on that day to 
gaze at the leviathan. 


Mrs. Hawkey has addressed a letter to the Morning Post on the subject of the 
late fatal duel at Portsmouth, in which her husband shot Mr. Seton. of course, 
her object is to absolve Mr. Hawkey from as much blame as possible. She says 
that the evidence at the inquest was very one-sided; and urges facts in her hus- 
band’s favour. “The emanated from Mr. Seton, (and not from Mr. 
Hawkey,) in consequence of latter having, while the former was quitting the 
ball-room on the Monday night preceding, administered a kick (or something 
very like one) to him, for having told him ( Mr. Hawkey) ‘that a light cavalry 
man could never give satisfaction, or mix himself up with an infantry one,’ or 
words to that effect.” The challenge was brought to Mr. Hawkey by Lieutenant 
Rowles; who on the same i blished a letter injurious to Hawkey. “ Mr. 
Seton’s antagonist received but did not return that gentleman’s first fire. Not- 
withstanding which, a second pistol was put into the hands of both principals, 
and discharged, without any effort being made to arrest the affair.” “ Mrs. Haw- 
key leaves it to those gentlemen who are conversant with such affairs to determine 
how far the second of Mr. Seton was, by the understood laws of duelling, justified 
in permitting his friend to deliver a second shot after his first shot had been 
received and not returned by his antagonist, who thereby received two shots but 
delivered only one.” Mrs. Rocker then enlarges on the “ malignant manner” in 
which her husband and his second “have been pursued in their absence by certain 
persons” at Portsmouth; both “due and undue” means having been employed 
to procure witnesses for the prosecution. 

The Prince De B——, a young man twenty-two years of age, connected with some 
of the highest families in France, and married about a year ago to the daughter of 
a rich banker, was arrested in Paris last week on a charge of forgery. Some ivory 
counters by the French Jockey Club, to facilitate payment among them- 
selves, had been forged, and cashed by the Prince’s brother-in-law; and when their 
Spurious nature was detected, they were traced to the young Prince. After divers 
conflicting attempts to account for having them in his sion, he burst into 
tears, and confessed that he had forged twenty-five of the counters. He was at 
once committed for trial. He is said to be rich, and to have been religiously 
brought up. 

A fisherman of Pelt, in Sussex, has been killed, by pretending in jest to swal- 
iow a small sole alive: the fish got into his throat and choked him. : 

A singular and melancholy accident happened a few days ago at Aix. An 
inhabitant was coming out of his house, when his foot slipped, and he fell with 
such force that his tongue, having got between his upper and lower teeth, was 
completely severed at about half its length. His sufferings have been most ago- 
nizing; and there is every reason to fear that he will be entirely deprived of the 
power of enunciation.—Galignani. 

The Glasgow Argus mentions a remedy for the bite of rabid animals, applied 
by Dr. David Burnes, (brother of the traveller Sir Alexander,) in the 2 of 
two ladies in that city. They were in the parlour of a hotel, when a | dog 
entered, bit them both severely, and ran off. Dr. Burnes was in the hotel, having 
been on a tour in the Hi with Lord and Lady Panmure. “ Dr. Burnes, 
on learning the nature of the accident, instantly wins cupped, and excised 
the wounds; and had also recourse to the singular method xing the patients 
suck their wounds. This course the Doctor recommended ten years ago in the 
Lancet; and he says that no danger whatever is to be feared from it, if the mouth 
and lips are free from sores or chaps.” 


POSTSCRIPT. = 


_The proceedings in both Houses of Parliament last night were of a very 
munor interest. 

In the House of Commons, the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply gave opportunity for the usual miscellaneous sallies. Mr. THomas 
Douxcomse advanced some complaints against the Post-office adminis- 
tration. He adverted to the inaccuracy of certain returns; expressing his 
fear that the errors were not accidental, but intended to mislead the public. 
He age out some abuses in the method of remunerating the servants, 
by fees, &c.; especially the “early delivery” in the City, for which an 
additional fee is demanded, though all the letters might be delivered 
sooner in the morning: a person in Stamford Street received his letter by the 
ordinary delivery sooner than he did letters in Fleet Street by the “early 
delivery.” He charged Mr. Kelly, the Inspector of Letter-carriers, wi 
making a“ job” of the Post-office Di , using the letter-carriers for 
his private profit, and thus increasing his salary from 1,200! to 8,0001.; 
and he objected to inadequate remuneration of the letter-carriers. Finally, 














he moved for a Select Committee to inquire into all those matters. Mr. 
CARDWELL opposed the motion. He denied that the Post-office ee 
was a “ job,” or compiled in a way injurious to the public; he defend 
the “early delivery” as generally approved of by the mercantile body; 
and he could not assent to augment the salaries, as it would increase 
public cost without corresponding advantage. The motion was negatived, 
by 106 to 30. 

Mr. Wyse moved an address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to give 
directions for the establishment and maintenance of a Museum of National 
Antiquities, in conjunction with a Commission for the conservation of National 
Monuments. Mr. GouLBurN said, that of course Government could not 
interfere this session, after the Supplies had been voted; and he doubted 
whether the matter is not better left to private collections. The motion 
was negatived, without a division. 

The House then went into Committee, and passed several votes of the 
Ordnance and Miscellaneous Estimates. 

Earlier in the evening, Mr. Hawes moved that the petition from the 
South-eastern Railway Company be referred to a Select Committee. The 
motion was seconded by Captain BoLpERo, who hoped that the inquiry 
would be of the most searching kind. Agreed to. 

In reply to Mr. Saaru O’Brien, Sir James Granam stated, that a bill 
founded on several of the recommendations of the Irish Tenure of Land 
Commissioners was under the consideration of the Government; it was 
already in an advanced stage of preparation, and he had every reason to 
believe it would be introduced into the other House of Parliament in the 
course of next week. 

A new writ was issued for Dartmouth, in the room of Mr. Somes, de- 
ceased. 

The business in the House of Lords was chiefly of a routine kind. The 
only discussion arose on the report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill; 
which elicited some murmurs of dissatisfaction from the Bishops of Loy- 
pon and Savissury, with defences from Lord Corrennam, the Lord 
CHANCELLOR, and Lord Brovcuam. The report was received. 


According to a statement given by the papers as “ from a correspondent ”— 
Parliament will be prorogued by the end of July or early in August. The 
and Prince Albert will then leave England for Gotha, to visit the Prince's family ; 
there they will meet the Dutchess of Kent; and there, on the 26th August, 
Prince Albert's birthday will be celebrated. 

Mr. George Moffatt, the Liberal opponent of Mr. Somes at the last election for 
Dartmouth, has issued an address accepting an invitation to stand again for 
the borough. The Conservatives are in search of a candidate for their party; and 
Mr. George Frederick Young is mentioned. 

The Duke of Hamilton is confined to his house in Portman Square, from the 
effects of an accident: his horse stumbled in Hyde Park, on Thursday afternoon, 
fell, and rolled over the rider. 

Sir William Follett appears to be sinking rapidly. Yesterday he became un- 
conscious, and so remained last night. The sacrament was administered to him 
yesterday, by the Dean of Westminster. 


Thursday's advices from Paris state, that although the passports demanded by 
Don Carlos were allowed, those demanded by his son, the Prince of the Asturias, 
were refused. 


The Great Western mail-steamer arrived at Liverpool yesterday morning; 
having left New York on the 12th instant. President Polk was ill, but not in 
danger. Philadelphia was prepared to pay the dividend on her stock due in Angust. 

President Jones, of Texas, had summoned a National Convention, to deliberate 
on a new constitution for the state, as a preliminary to joining the United States, 
and also on the subject of annexation. 

From Mexico there is no contradiction of the reports respecting amicable 
negotiations with Texas; though rumours of war with the United States still 
abound. 

The Canadian papers announce sums amounting to 10,0001. subscribed for the 
sufferers by the late fire at Quebec; and other aid was eagerly offered. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Downes Jackson, Commander of the Forces in 
Canada, died of comin on the 7th instant. Sir Richard was on the point of 
leaving Montreal for England his successor, Earl Cathcart, being on his way out. 

A letter from St. John's, Newfoundland, dated on the 6th June, states that the 
Apollo troop-ship, which sailed from Sheerness in April, with two companies of 
the Royal Artillery corps and other troops for Canada, was lost at St. Shots, 
near St. John’s; and that eighty of those on board perished. 

There was a bad collision on the Bristol and Birmingham Railway on Thurs- 
day last: two trains, one from Gloucester and one from Birmingham, both going 
at great speed, met at Camp Hill, and before the engines could be reversed they 
clashed together. The crash was frightful. One engi n was seriously hurt, 
and thirty or forty passengers were more or less bruised; but no fatal result is 
apprehended. The departure of the Gloucester train before the arrival of the 
other is said to have been against orders; but an inquiry into the affair was to be 
instituted yesterday evening. 


MONEY 





MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

We cannot re the occurrence of many transactions or business of im 
ance in the English Funds; which, after some little fluctuation, are 
h r cent lower this afternoon than last week. The premium of Exchequer 

ills remains the same—namely, 57s. to 59s. Money, though in occasional 
demand upon the Stock Exchange, is still as plentiful for commercial as 
ever. The exchange upon Paris has declined about 4 per cent within the last 
few days; a result of the large sales of the heavier pam ty of French Shares 
which have recently been made in this market, to provide the y= in Paris 
required by law as a qualification of competition for the different Railways. The 
other Foreign rates are unchanged. : 

A cruel case of fraud has been discovered in connexion with a recent insol- 
vency of a member of the Stock yey: aia broker in question was 
ployed by a lady to invest 5,0000. in the Three per Cent Consols; he 
cal handed her the usual receipt. He, however, intimated to her, 
better, to prevent fraud, accompany him to the Bank and the 
eaten On, Os ee ee Cee ; 
unsuspecting em accompanied him to the Bank to accept as 
believed.) she ly signed a transfer by which the broker was enabled to 
ceive Boe ec pe whole amount : by | 
is precluded from all chance of ever recovering the money. 

The business in Forei 
curred for Mexican 
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Columbian Stock: which has been inquired for, and is quoted at a small advance 
our last prices. Some bargains have occurred in the New Grenada Stock; 
the Active having been done at 25}, and the Deferred at 64. The Portuguese 
Securities are slightly advancing. The mt of Stock converted into Four 
per Cents under the new decree is above 4,800,000/. Spanish Stock has de- 
clined slightly; but, in the almost total absence of business, no transactions have 
occurred deserving remark. ae 
The most important occurrence in the Share Market has been the rejection by 
the House of Lords (this day) of the West Riding Railway Bill. This has pro- 
duced a disastrous effect upon Manchester and Leeds Shares; which, though this 
Morning sold at 115 premium, age quoted at the close of business at 90 to 95 
jum. A reported decision of the House of Commons in favour of the Ports- 
mouth Atmospheric Line has given an impulse to these Shares; which have risen 
to 14 premium. The French Shares, from the cause previously noticed, are all 
lower. The Belgian Shares also continue to decline; and it ap) evident, that 
from the number of schemes now in ress, the pressure of the various calls 
upon the money-market will, as the rtakings advance, cause a demand for 
money, and nent depression of prices. The general aspect of the Railway 
Market during the week has been one of depression. In some few instances, the 
ices of lines collateral or in conjunction with some of the great working-lines 
Se advanced; but the great majority of Shares, especially the minor ones, are 


heavy. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
There is scarcely any change in the prices of either the Foreign or English 





Funds. Much activity has been observable in the Railway Share-market; and | 


the Parliamentary decisions of yesterday are producing their effects upon various 
lines. The Portsmouth Atmospheric has improved to 1# 24 premium; and Croy- 
don have advanced about 1/., being quoted at 21} and 21. As a natural conse- 

uence of this movement, South-western have declined to 79, and are quoted at 
33 to 80. Manchester and Leeds are the same as yesterday. In consequence 
of the speculators having oversold themselves, Cambridge and Lincoln are in de- 
mand at 8g prem. We subjoin a list of bargains actually registered: Cambridge 
and Lincoln, 43; Eastern Counties, 214; Croydon, 214 1; South-western, 79; 
London and York, 34; Midland, New, 28}; Newark and Sheffield, 24; North 
British, New, 64; South Wales, 54 4; Orleans and Vierzon, 15; Ditto and Bor- 
deaux, 83. The French Shares are all heavy, in consequence of the decline in 
Paris on Thursday. 














3 per Cent Consols ...*..+ Cc bian ex Vi la... 173 18 
Ditto for Account... Danish 3 per Cents .......- 89 90 
3 Cent Reduced. Dutch 23 per Cents......-. 632 ¢ 
34 per Cents ......- Ditto 5 per Cents.......-+- —_— 
Long Annuities .....- Ditto 4 per Cents ....-..-- 99 4 
Stock for Account Mexican 5 per Cents...-.-- 373 8 
Exchequer Bills .-... Ditto Deferred ......++++++ 213 #° 
India Stock. .....++eeeeees Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 66$ 7$ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .-...+ 90 91 Russian 5 per Cents ..--..- 117 18 
Belgian 4} per Cents...-.-- 99 100 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 28 } 
Chilian 6 per Cents --.+-+-+ 98 100 Ditto 3 Cents 1842....+++++ 413 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Axnivep.—At Gravesend, 2ist June, Lord W. Bentinck, Sainthill, from Java; 
92d, John Wickliff, Daly, from China; 23d, Eudora, M‘Meikan, from Mauritius; 24th, 
Emily, Greaves, from Sydney ; 25th, Martin Luther, Hutton, from Calcutta ; and Iris, 
Peterkin, from Mauritius; 26th, Eucles, Walker, from Singapore; and Ellen, Brewer, 
from Madras. In the Downs, Sir R. Sale, ——, from China; Mary Sophia, Young- 
husband, from Calcutta; Akbar, Harrison, from Ceylon; Westmorland, Brigstock, 
from Bombay; and Anna, Jones, from Mauritius, At Cowes, 2ist, Ida, Silk, from 
Sourabaya ; and E. Russell, Jefferies, from Manilla; and 23d, G. Ryan, Willman, from 
Singapore. In the Channel, Enmore, Ellis, from Calcutta; Spencer, Bell, from Mau- 
Titius; Eweretta, Darley, from Sydney ; and Thos. Hughes, Butler, from Port Phillip. 
At Liverpool, 24th, Amicus, Orange, from Mauritius. Off ditto, 26th, Marmion, ——, 
from China. In the Clyde, 2st, Parsee, Chivar, from Singapore; and Marquis of 
Douglas, Henderson, from Bombay. 

Saitep.—From Gravesend, 2lst June, Alfred, Henning, for Calcutta; and Stebon 
Heath, Cromarty, for Bombay; and 24th, Bengal Merchant, Thornhill, for Calcutta ; 
From Liverpool, 20th, Lancaster, Hullin, for China; 2ist, Francis, Sharp, for Ceylon ; 
and 26th, Viscount Sandon, Lancaster, for Caleutta. From Greenock, 19th, John Cree, 


Goodsir ; and 234, Trafalgar, Potter, for Calcutta, 
SATURDAY MORNING. 


Agzgivep.—In the Downs, 27th June, Herefordshire, Richardson, from Bombay. Off 


Portsmouth, ditto, Mary Hay, Volum, from Launceston. 
SatLeD.—From Gravesend, 26th June, Bucephalus, Rell, for Calcutta ; Kite, Ritchic, 
for Madras ; and Andromache, Skelton, and Token, Cheyne, for Bombay. 


THE THEATRES. 


TaGuront has returned to the scene of her early triumphs—the stage of 
‘our Italian Opera—to give us a few parting glimpses of those graces of 
style which she herself only has exhibited in perfection; and which have 
elevated dancing to the rank of an intellectual art. Till Taglioni appeared, 
the feats of danseuses were regarded merely as displays of personal beauty 
and physical power, combined occasionally with animal spirits and elegance 
of attitude and movement: but she invested them with the higher attributes 
of mental purpese and refined sensibility. With Taglioni, it is the mind 
that dances: her steps and poses—all her movements, in short—appear to 
be portions of one complete conception, and partake of that ideal quality 
that belongs to the emanations of fancy whatever may be the medium for 
their development. Since Taglioni commenced her long and brilliant ca- 
reer, many danseuses have appeared, whose performances surprise, dazzle, 
and delight: in flexibility of limb, vigour and rapidity of action, others 
may have surpassed her; but the charm of her chaste and delicate style, 
and the pure atmosphere of ideal beauty that pervades her dancing, have 
not been attained by any successor, at least not in an equal degree. No 
invidious comparisons, however, are needed to exalt Taglioni to the pre- 
eminence she has reached in the realm of the ballet; and no other proof is 
needed of her transcendent excellence than this: at the close of a stage- 
existence protracted beyond the ordinary term of the ballerine’s life, when 
her corporeal powers must in the course of nature be on the wane, she 
reappears, after a few seasons’ absence—during which many new favourites 
of the hour have flitted across the scene—and at once reasserts her supre- 
Macy and resumes her sway. 

La Sylphide was the character in which Taglioni reappeared on Thurs- 
day; and as she glided through the open door of the cottage and bent over 
the sleeping Donald, she seemed a sprite in mortal shape, so etherial were 
her movements. The prolonged burst of acclamations that welcomed her 
return, and a shower of bouquets calling for repeated courtesies, for a while 
dispelled the illusion, and transformed the sylph into a graceful creature 
of earth; but the spell was quickly restored. Every look and gesture, 
each turn of the head and wave of the hand, bespoke the presence of the 
soul of beauty. To of mere execution were impertinent: it was 
not what she did, but the way in which it was done, that constituted the 

jon. Other dansenses might have achieved the same and even 
‘™m ¥@ extraordinary feats, and with no lack of grace ; but the spirit that 
an‘mites Taglioni dwells in no other artiste—it must depart with her. Her 
fine example remains for others to emulate; and that higher standard of 
excellence which she has given to the ballet will save it from being degraded 





to the merely sensual display above which it has been elevated by her in- 
tellectual power. The adieux of Taglioni thus become the crowning glo- 
ries of her fame. 

Madame Rossi Caccia, who appeared on Tuesday and Thursday as Queen 
Elizabeth in the revived opera Roberto Devereux, by Donizetti, is certainly an 
extraordinary singer, though altogether we cannot call her a very pleasing 
one. Her performance is distinguished by an excessive facility in the head- 
notes, which enables her to soar into altitudes, to dwell in them and revel in 
them, in a manner rarely witnessed except in Persiani. What would fatigue 
or prove a painful effort to other singers, is to her a note of repose: C and D 
above the staff are common and easy to her; and we think, in the opening- 
song, “ L’amor suo,” we heard her go to F and dwell upon it in a soft 
subdued tone without effort. This is a great merit in the command of 
high notes. Madame Rossi Caccia has much rapidity of execution, and a 
manner of warbling in an under-tone which is peculiar, and very pretty. 
Her intonation is also irreproachable. But if we look for the dramatic 
singer or the tone of passion, we are at a loss; and this communicates 
tedium to the performance of the new heroine. An evening of weak music 
like Roberto Devereux, supported by nothing better than the runs and 
volate of the prima donna, delivered in a monotonous tone without any 
variety of inflection, is tiresome. It is also unfavourable to Madame Rossi 
Caccia, that her gestures and general stage-deportment are often inelegant. 
Baroilhet, the baritone, who played the Duke of Nottingham, has a some- 
what nasal quality of sound. His redundant action, had it accompanied 
fine singing, might have proved effective; but on this occasion it only 
rendered the feebleness of the vocal attempt more signal. He failed, and 
justly, to awaken the sympathies of his hearers: and we may safely pre- 
dict for Roberto Devereux, thus supported, a brief career. ‘The orchestral 
effects were delivered in great perfection; but the female chorus was often 
out of tune. 


The Belgian Company have pursued with vigour their course of opera- 
playing at Covent Garden Theatre; and have this week added to their list 
of performances that of Masaniello, under its original title, La Muette de 
Portici, and its original five-act length. The next novelty is to be Les 
Huguenots, announced for Monday next. 


The French Plays are coming merrily to a close. M. Arnal, the last of 
the celebrities, is the Keeley of the French stage. His drolleries are more 
particularly calculated to tickle the fancies of Parisian playgoers; but his 
sly, quiet humour, and a roguish twinkle of the eye with which he points 
the pleasantries of the dialogue, soon made his London audience enter into 
the spirit of the fun. Arnal’s style of acting is broad and free without vul- 
garity; and his low comedy is rich and unctuous. He succeeds best in 
characters of the bourgeois class; but his forte is not individual persona- 
tion—the part is merely a vehicle for the display of his peculiar comicality. 
In L’'Homme Blasé—the original of Used Up—which he played for a hun- 
dred successive nights in Paris, he does not look either the man of fashion 
or the sated voluptuary; he appears rather a listless actor than an impas- 
sive ennuyé seeking an “emotion.” And when he assumes the guise of a 
peasant, he does not look like a gentleman in masquerade, but appears a 
rustic born and bred: his figure, face, and style, are all well suited to low 
life. So little intensity is there in his acting, that when he appears with 
his hair whitened through terror at having seen what he took for the ap- 
parition of his supposed victim, it seemed like a good joke; and one almost 
expected he would pull off his gray wig and laugh outright at the bur- 
lesque. But though Charles Mathews is preferable in this character to the 
artist who “ created ” it, still M. Arnal is so amusing, whatever the part he 
plays, that the critical mood is exchanged for the merrier one of enjoyment. 
Whoever wants to have a hearty laugh should go to the St. James's and see 
Arnal. 














At the Lyceum, Keeley is the hero of a very laughable and cleverly- 
constructed piece, from the French, called Luck ’s All, that affords abundant 
scope for his drollery. He plays a country lout suddenly transformed into 
the confidential valet of a gentleman in difficulties, and becomes uncon- 
sciously the means of extricating his master from all sorts of dilemmas; 
getting credit for his address and ingenuity, though “luck ’s all” his 
merit. Keeley’s puzzled looks of wonderment, gradually expanding to 
horror and astonishment at each successive achievement, surpassing in dif- 
ficulty the previous one, are prodigious; a growing conviction that all is the 
| work of fiends, and awakening alarms at the idea of having sold himself 
to the Evil One, ludicrously heightening his comic terrors. 

Peg Woffington, the stage syren of her day, has furnished Mr. Bourcicault 
with the subject of a slight piece at the Adelphi; and Miss Woolgar with 
a part that her talents might do justice to, if they were not obscured by a 
vulgar and ridiculous affectation. Wright also destroys the effect of his 
| buffoonery by a preposterous costume, and other extravagances more absurd 
| than humorous. Selby and Hudson both dress and act with good taste 

and spirit. 











THE RAILWAY GAUGE QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 25th June 1845. 

Str—At a period when the question of Railway Gauges has pressed itself on 
men’s minds with a degree of intensity never before exhibited on the subject, you 
will perhaps allow me to occupy a portion of your valuable space, in order to lay 
before your readers the impressions made on my own mind from some practical 
experience I have had in the matter. 

Had the question been taken up ad origine, when the Legislature was first 
called upon to interfere and to sanction the establishment of the Railway system 
as a means of conveyance likely to supersede every other mode of internal public 
communication already existing in the country, it might in this case have been 
looked upon as one of principle, or as partaking of that character: but, at the ouf- 
set, the mighty power hich was thus to be roused into the grandest display of 
mechanic tency ever witnessed in the world, was still dormant. The asto- 
nishing results we have since beheld were not then even dreamt of. The whole 
| lay undeveloped; together with those still undiscovered powers which it is but 
| reasonable to conjecture may yet be presented to the world by ingenuity and re- 
| Search. In such a state of things, methods which have since appeared to be ex- 
| pedient were overlooked by the practical and disregarded by the powerful. Ditli- 
culties which may have been anticipated by the contemplative served but to 
unsettle and perplex the public mind on the merits of a discovery which its Le 
moters were struggling to avail themselves of with a perseverance and ski 
“WHY, then look beck with regreton the past? Tt it beappeald to ony as t 

yhy, then, wi on t it to only as 
may ove our purposes by teaching us Shaan thi Teles pallens The question 
of the gauges, whatever of principle may have been originally involved in it, has 
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now become almost entirely a question of expediency. And such seemed to be the 
opinion of Major-General Pasley, the Government's Inspector of Railways, when 
he resorted to a sort of toss-up contrivance for ascertaining the best possible 

uge to be authoritatively fixed and adopted for Irish railways. To that officer 


it was remitted to investigate and report to the Government as to the best width | 


of gauge, with a view to its adoption, if not in this country at least in the Sister 
Island, where the railway system was comparatively still in its infancy. But 


what was the result of this gentleman's inquiries on the subject? Supposing him 


to have possessed all the requisites for arriving at a sound conclusion on this im- 
ny question, from the way in which he dealt with it we must be inevitably 

to conclude, that after all it resolves itself into a mere matter of chance—a 
toss-up affair, involving nothing of principle and but little of expediency in its 
solution! Had high hopes been entertained of an opposite tendency, this truly 
Irish reductio ad absurdum method of disappointing such could not have been 


more successfully practised. The General's method was this. He set down the | 


gauges—good, bad, and indifferent—of all the railways existing in England and 
in Scotland, and, 
divided the same by the number of these lines, and thus arrived at an average 
uct of five feet three inches; which he accordingly reported as the 
plicable to all, and in particular to lines of railway in Ireland. Suc 
i ic principle resorted to by the General Inspector of Railways towards the 
solution of a question so important to the country at large. There belonged to it 
at least one distinguishing feature—that the gauge to be fixed upon for general 
adoption-could by no possibility be that of any one of the lines enumerated in the 
process of selection; and thus not one among them could derive from it any ex- 
clusive advantages, whether in joining in, or otherwise receiving and conferrin 
reciprocal benefits in connexion with, the lines to be established in conformity wi 
this haphazard solution of ‘ 
I have dwelt perhaps too long on this part of the subject; but it is essential to 
show the question to be one of expediency under existing circumstances, and that 
there can no measurement adopted possessing any peculiar properties for the 
purpose, either mystical or mechanical. The gavge of four-feet-eight-and-a-half 
Inches—or, as it is called, “the common English gauge ”—pervades almost the 
whole country North, South, and East of the Metropolis. On the West, the Great 
Western and its connexions are laid down of a width far exceeding that of any 
other railway in the kingdom, the gauge being seven feet. The next largest 
gauge is that of two short lines in Scotland, of fifteen and seventeen miles re- 
spectively ; which it has been resolved on, with the recent sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, to reduce from five-feet-six-inches to the common English gauge, so that 
they may join on and correspond with others of greater length about to be con- 
structed in that (the Dundee) quarter. The contemplated change has of course 
involved a sacrifice to expediency; because, were the question an open one, the 
majority of railway engineers themselves would doubtless prefer the five-and-a- 


taking the aggregate amount in feet, inches, and fractional parts, | 


pause ap- | 
ch was the | 


| 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POOR IRISH: HELP YOURSELVES, 

Mr. O’ConneE t tells Ministers, that nothing can be done for 
Ireland while the peasantry remain in their present state of desti- 
tution. All measures he declares nugatory that do not go to 
remove this source of all other evils. From the Report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, he shows that in 1834 the destitute poor 
in Ireland exceeded two millions; and from the Report of Lord 
Devon’s Commission, that in 1845 there are four millions and a 
half. “ You are talking here of the mighty boon of education, while 
the people are starving. Feed them before you educate them.” 

But how are they to be fed? Must a monster subscription or 
loan be raised in England and sent to Ireland to provide rations 
for the starving peasantry? And if even that would suffice for 
the current year, would it for the next, or the ten years after? 
The extreme poverty of Ireland is not the consequence of bad 
legislation alone: it cannot be immediately or radically cured 
by any legislation. Statutes to regulate the relation of land- 
lord and tenant may remove obstacles from the way of Irish 
enterprise ; but the Irish peasant himself will need to put his 
shoulders to the wheel. The patient must in part at least 
minister to himself. The Irish peasant is willing to work, but 
he seems unable to make estimates and regulate his toil be- 





| forehand so as to produce results. He can only do the work that 


is set for him; he overworks himself, and loses time while nature 
is recruiting itself. It is with him all hand and no head work. 
There are many steady, industrious, Lrish workers in the factories 
of Seotland; but we can remember only one instance in which 


| an Irishman had raised himself to an overseer’s post. Some —_ 
pro- 


feet to the four-feet-eight-and-a-half-inch gauge,—not certainly from any | 


talismanic virtue in the former, but simply as affording an extent of space more 
convenient for the locomotive machinery, room for carriages sufficiently capacious, 
and additional security at high rates of speed, without involving any great extra 
expense either in first cost or future maintenance. These considerations come to 
be important elements in calculating the advantages to be derived from railway 
conveyance generally throughout the country. It may be all very well in the 
neighbourhood of this mighty Metropolis, and as connecting the two coasts East and 
West, together with all the populous towns which lie between, and uniting them 


| can scarcely be said to be any middle class: there are -_ 


in an interchange almost unparalleled—it may be all very well to adopt giant | 


dimensions where you stand in need of a giant's strength. But can it be 
reasonably contended, that where no such emergency exists, the same appliances 
are necessary and expedient; and that they ought, therefore, to be established 
there by legislative enactment? Had such a view been acted on, the Sibthorps 
of our day would assuredly have had less cause for complaint as regards the 
rapidly-increasing prevalence of the railway system. 

it necessarily follow, then, that the broad gauge must be reduced, and 
extremes be made to meet at some undefined, intermediate point? By no means, 
Whilst, on the one hand, we are restricted from any great enlargement by the 


width of viaducts, bridges, tunnels, and stations, to say nothing of the enormous | 
amount embarked in what is called “ the ge ” on existing lines of railway, we | 


encounter, on the other hand, insuperable objections to reduction of breadth; 
arising not only from the vast expenditure already incurred on the “ plants ” 
wherever the broad gauge has been established, but also from the “ great fact,” 
that a higher rate of s 
nished, than is attainable over the common gauge. 

Recent experience may seem to controvert this; but it is not so. The acci- 
dents on the Great Western, which have excited so much interest both in and out 


is admissible over it, at a risk proportionably dimi- | 


| Celtic character. 


| 
| 


of Parliament during the last and present week, are attributable to causes en- | 


tirely unconnected with the gauge question: indeed, had it not been for the broad 
airly stated, I believe the facts will be found to stand thus. 
rail and the longitudinal sleeper adopted by Mr. Brunel for the Great Western 
have a tendency to produce a springy reaction to the passing trains. This 
oecasions an easy, smooth motion; and at rates of speed even much higher than 
the ordinary rates, the risk is not increased in proportion, owing to what we shall 
call the greater breadth of base and the ponderous dimensions of the train. But 
all the parts, it will be readily quedeel, must be of due relative proportions; 
otherwise effects will follow from high speeds of which ordinary rates have 
never been productive. 
engine and tender, and proceeding at the rate of sixty-five or seventy miles 
an hour, as was the case in the occurrence of Tuesday week, seems to 
me to have been comer the comparison) like a pan tied to the tail of 
a mastiff, liable to be jerked about and tossed by the bounding speed of the 
powerful animal to which it had been thus attached. To remedy this last- 
mentioned fault is an easy matter, and it will of course be hereafter attended 
to. But the form of the rails is a different affair. To change these, an 
enormous outlay would be occasioned. At the same time, this should be done at 
least on that portion of the line between London and Slough. The flat hollow 

tes of the Great Western, presenting as they do a much greater breadth than 
lepth of section to the action of the stress to which they are subjected, are far 
less calculated for resistance than are those of the cominon form; which possess 
other advantages which I cannot now advert to. But why, it may be asked, 
restrict the improvement to the London and Slough portion of the line? I would 
de so in the first instance as an experiment, which would be found to bear a 
favourable comparison with the line generally; and especially as affording safety 


A light four-wheeled luggage-waggon connected with the | 


to Royalty, in which as loyal subjects and good citizens weare all deeply interested. | 


In conclusion, I would advert to the 
gage, &c. on roofs of carriages on railways. 
more and more contracted in effect: the centre of gravity is raised in direct pro- 
portion to the additional amount of superincumbent weight, as is the risk of being 
upset, and the violence attendin ae an occurrence. For the Board of Trade 
to interfere in this matter, would be quite in accordance with and a legitimate as 
well as praiseworthy exercise of the power intrusted to that department of the 
Executive. Why don’t they? 

A word to our Colonial friends: let them look to it in time. To them the 
= remains still open for discussion and judicious settlement. To us it is 

losed, and must therefore be left to those who may be led from their position 
to wrangle about it. It pape no gift of prophecy to foretell the issue— 
“ For when disputes are wearied out, 
‘Tis Interest still resolves the doubt.” 
A Practica Enaresr. 


se practice of putting heavy lug- 


The narrow gauge becomes thus | 


pee their consequences might have proved far more lamentable than wy | were. | 
Both the form of | 


ago, a benevolent gentleman on the West coast of Irelan 
cured nets and a boat, employed some of the neighbouring pea- 
santry in fishing, and when he thought them sulliciently adroit, 
offered them boats and nets to set up on their own account. The 
offer was declined, unless “ his Honour” would pay them wages. 
The men seemed incapable of being their own masters and turn- 
ing a small capital to account. 

This character may have been impressed on the Irish peasant 
by external influences. In the rural districts of Irelan ee 
a few 
landlords amid hordes of labourers. This is a vestige of the laws 
directed against the acquisition of property by Papists. Genera- 
tions of poverty may have benumbed the spirit of invention and 
enterprise. Or it may be a matter of race. Something of the 
same kind is observable in the kindred Highlands of the West of 
Scotland. While the Frith of Forth is perseveringly fished b 
the industrious and skilful descendants of the Danes, the Frit 
of Clyde, equally if not more rich in fish, is almost entirel 
neglected. farious attempts that have been made to establish 
tisheries there, ason the East coast, have failed, because the natives 
would neither fish themselves nor allow tishermen brought from 
the Forth to do it. The listlessness which leads men to suffer 
the extreme of destitution, rather than adventure on new em- 
ployments and a new course of life, may be a feature of the 
But, whether natural or superinduced by cir- 
cumstances, until it be overcome legislation can do little to remove 
destitution, 


CLERICAL INTERFERENCE WITH UNIVERSITIES. 
Waar is meant by religious instruction in colleges or universities? 
Young men are sent to college at about the same age when those 
who do not enjoy a learned education are sent to learn a business. 
The religious education of the latter is understood to be completed 
when they leave school. They have got as much religious learn- 
ing as is necessary for men who do not study theology for pro- 
fessional purposes. Why are more profound and extensive theo- 
logical studies demanded for future physicians and barristers than 
are deemed necessary for future merchants and attornies? 

The claim advanced by the Irish Roman Catholic Prelates, that 
certain scientitic chairs shall be filled exclusively by members of 
their communion, and the declaration of Sir Ro Peel’s Pres- 
byterian authority, that if Roman Catholics or Unitarians be 
allowed to instruct under-graduates, the General Assembly will 
withdraw every student under their control from the new 
Colleges, throw some light on the real character of this exclu- 
sive anxiety for the spiritual welfare of students. It is nothing 
more than a new form of the old professional jealousy which the 
clergy entertain of secular science and literature. ey * re are 
trained to inculcate not merely the Christian religion, but a par- 
ticular definite exposition of its doctrines. As as aman 
thinks, they never feel secure that he may not adopt some opinion 
that may ultimately lead him to deviate a hairbreadth to the right 
or left of their standard. They are in a constant state of trepi- 
dation so Jong as any one not of ant — caste s or writes 
on psychological subjects : though they detect nothing wrong in 
bis dcheines, they nH conscious that they cannot at once discern 
every inference that may be drawn from them. They labour 
under incessant apprehension of the voluntary or involuntary 
dissemination of heresy. The Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and 





| Calvinistic cle with all their sub-genera, are mutually ——- 
| of each cthatotehaunen in seminaries of learning ; and all make 


common cause against lay-teachers. 

The additions made by Sir James Graham to his Irish Colleges 
bill show that he thoro understands the people with whom 
he has to deal. His “ halls” are not to be conservatories for the 
morals of students, but fortresses erected against proselytism. 
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Young men who have a taste for dissipation can indulge it even 
though they be collected in halls. There is not less but perhaps 
more dissipation among the inmates of English Colleges than 
among the students at Scotch Universities, who live where and 
how they please. Occasional visits from a Board of Inspection, 
composed of clerical delegates from all the sects to whom the in- 
mates of the halls may belong, is simply intended to give each | 
Church assurance that none of its sheep are filched from the fold. 
If the object of these visitations were simply to see that due reli- 
gious and moral discipline is exercised in the halls, laymen would 
make as efficient Visiters as churchmen. Among the edu- 
cated classes, the moral and intellectual standard of the laity is as 
high as that of the cl The periodical appearance of these 
samples of our various religious teachers will only serve to re- 
mind the students that certain sects claim a right of property in | 
them in virtue of their parentage. 

One great objection to these precautionary arrangements is, that | 
the end they aim at is unattainable. It is impossible for any one | 
to study without having his faith in some one or other article of 
the creed in which he has been brought up shaken or modified for 
2 time at least. Spontaneous doubts and questionings will arise 
in every reflecting mind without external aid. Though the 
teacher carefully abstain from the suggestion of difficulties, they 
‘will be found in books. To give full effect to the principle that 
Roman Catholic or Protestant teachers should be provided for 
Roman Catholic or Protestant youth, there must also be an in- 
quisitorial censorship of the books allowed to come into the hands 
of the students. Nor is there any real danger in transient fits 
of scepticism. The momentary doubt often leads to inquiry that 
establishes belief on a more unassailable foundation. The case al- 
luded to by Mr. O’Connell in the course of Monday’s debate illus- 
trates this opinion. Sir Philip Crampton’s statement led to the 
disproval and retractation of a mistake which might otherwise 
have been insidiously propagated in books. Erroneous notions 
will stick $0 the minds of cll who mix with the world for a 
time, as burs stick to our clothes, without doing permanent | 
injury. It is the business of the clergy to brush them off; 
and there are surely enough of them among us to effect this. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that for every two thou- 
sand of our population there will be found half-a-dozen clergy- 
men of as many sects, in competition for the charge of their 
eee health. Were all the secular professors in the Three | 

ingdoms wilfully and pertinaciousl nt upon sowing the 
tares of unbelief—rather an illiberal assumption—there are 
clergymen enough to weed them up, and who have nothing 
else todo. It is not so easy a matter as some people imagine 
for a man to throw off the creed and church in which he has 

own up. The clearest and most comprehensive intellects find 
it impossible to attain certainty in religion, by their own unaided 
efforts: with most men a religious faith of some kind is necessary 
to their peace of mind; the majority are almost of necessity 
forced to fall back upon their first impressions. The man, too, 
who changes his religion, or avows disbelief, runs the risk of social 
isolation. The power of the clergy is better rooted than they are 
aware of if they fancy it is to be shaken by the words of a few 
speculative men. If the Church has at any time been assailed 
by philosophers, it has been owing to the needless interference of 
the Church to repress and impute a criminal character to pursuits 
which in nowise endangered See 

Ministers are not to be blamed, in the actual state of public 
opinion, for making to the unreasonable apprehensions of the 
clergy the concessions they have made. In the “halls” of Sir 
James Graham, students may find cheaper and more comfortable 
accommodation than in private lodgings; and the surveillance 
under which they are placed is only superfluous. But it is la- 
mentable to think that at this time of day such temporizing 
should be necessary—that sensible and well-educated clergymen 
should require securities against a danger which is unreal, and 
sensible and well-educated laymen offer securities that are sen f 
unreal. There is danger in indulging these dreamy, half-hypo- 
critical alarms. No discovery in science has yet undermined one 
essential article of the Christian faith. Yet there is scarcely one 
discovery in science which has not been at first decried by the 
clergy. With their will, science would have been now where it 
was when our forefathers broke in upon the Roman Empire ; for 
many a canonized scholiast was accused in his day of heresy, 
just as the first physical investigators were by his disciples ac- 
cused of heresy in their turn. This groundless fear of science is 
the weak side of all clergymen: if the Romish Inquisition im- 

isoned Galileo, the Swiss Protestants long refused to adopt the 

eformed calendar because it was a “ Papistical” innovation ; 
and it is doubtful whether the priests of Rome or the clergy of 
England are most afraid of geology. 


THE SPANISH TREATIES. 

Spary’s title to claim admission into this country for the sugars 
of her American ions, does not appear so certain when the 
whole tenour of the treaties is taken into consideration as when 
isolated passages alone are presented to the attention. The treaty 
of 1814 merely declares, that pending the —— of a treaty 
of commerce, Great Britain shall be admitted to trade with Spain 

mn the same conditions as previous to 1796. The treaties of 
1783 and 1763 merely renew and confirm the previously existing 
treaties of 1667, 1713, and 1715. The last-mentioned declares, 
that “the treaty of commerce made at Utrecht on the 9th of 
December 1713 shall remain in force, those articles excepted 
which sball appear to be contrary to what is concluded and 























signed this day, which shall be abolished and of no force.” All 
rights conceded or obligations contracted in these treaties by 
Spain or Britain, must therefore be taken as modified by the 
terms of the treaty of 1715. 

The treaty of 1715 declares, (in the fifth article,) that all British 
subjects “shall be used éz Spain in the same manner as the most 
favoured nation,” and that “ the same shall be granted, observed, 
and permitted to the subjects of Spain in the kingdoms of his 
Britannic Majesty”; (in the first article,) that British subjects 
“shall not be obliged to pay higher or other duties for goods 
which they shall bring in or carry out of the several ports of his 
Catholic Majesty, than those which they paid for the same goods 
in the time of Charles II.” ; and (in the fourth article,) that “ the 
said subjects shall not anywhere pay higher or other duties than 
those which his Catholic Majesty’s subjects pay in the same place.” 

A state can claim no rights in virtue of a treaty while it habi- 
tually violates the obligations imposed upon it by that treaty. 
Spain cannot revive a treaty for her own advantage, after show- 
ing by her actions fora long tract of years that she considered the 
treaty as obsolete and of no validity. 

Even though the treaty had been observed on both sides, it does 
not concede to Spain a right to have her produce admitted into 
this country on the same terms as the produce of favoured nations. 
The privileges reciprocally granted are personal to the subjects. 
If the treaty were still in force, all that Spanish subjects could 
demand under its stipulations would be permission to import (for 
example) the sugars of Cuba and Puerto Rico, paying the same 
rates of duty that British subjects pay on those sugars. In 1713 
and 1715, the policy of protecting national industry by differential 
duties on produce had not assumed definite form ; the privileges 
stipulated by governments for trading subjects attached ex- 
clusively to their persons. The distinction between personal 
privileges and exemptions for goods is expressly recognized in 
the declaration and counter-declaration appended to the treaty of 
1783, and forming part of it. It is therein stipulated, that inas- 
much as many articles in treaties—“ assurent réciproquement aux 


| sujets respectifs des priviléges, des facilités pour la conduite de 


leurs affaires, des protections personelles, et d’autres avantages qui 
ne sont ni dai vent étre d’une nature 4 changer, comme les détails 
qui ont purement rapport 4 la valeur des effets et marchandises” ; 
therefore, “les changemens, qui pourront se faire dans les traités 
subsistans, ne porteront que sur les arrangemens purement de com- 
merce, et que les privileges et les avantages mutuels et particuliers 
soyent, de part et d’autre, non seulement conservés, mais méme 
augmentés, si faire se pouvait.” 

In addition to this it may be remarked, that the treaty of 1715 
expressly restricts the privileges conferred upon British subjects 
to old Spain: “the said subjects shall be used im Spain in the 
same manner as the most favoured nation.” The limitation was 
almost superfluous ; for as all foreigners were excluded from the 
trade of Spanish America, it would have been understood without 
any express stipulation. The treaty of 1814 renews the limitation 
— Great Britain shall be admitted to trade with Spain.” That 
treaty contains, moreover, evidence that the Spanish Government 
did not understand that the mere opening of its American 
possessions to foreign commerce would entitle British subjects to 
claim there the rights attributed to them by the treaty of 1715. 
The fourth article of the treaty of 1814 declares, that “in the 
event of the commerce of the Spanish American possessions being 
opened to foreign nations, his Catholic Majesty promises that Great 
Britain shall be admitted to trade with those possessions as the 
most favoured nation.” It is under this provision of the treaty of 
1814—not in virtue of an extension of the stipulations of earlier 
treaties to the American possessions of Spain—that Great Britain 
is entitled to the privileges of the most favoured nation in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. And the treaty of 1814 contains no counter- 
stipulation warranting Spain to claim for the produce of her 
American possessions admission into Great Britain on the terms 
of the most favoured nation. 

Under ordinary circumstances it might be said, that Britain, by 
accepting for her subjects the advantages promised by the treaty 
of 1814, became bound in honour to grant corresponding advan- 
tages to the subjects of Spain. But the relative positions of 
Spain and Britain in the Antilles render the present an excep- 
tional case. Great Britain has abolished the slave-trade and 
emancipated the slaves in her Sugar-Colonies. In the Spanish 
American possessions sugar is still produced by slave labour, and 
the slave-trade is still unsuppressed. Labour has in consequence 
become dear and scarce in the. British West Indies, while in the 
Spanish it continues plentiful and cheap. And the Spanish plant- 
er enjoys this advantage over the British because Spain has not 
taken sufficient pains to carry into effect the treaty of 1817, b 
which his Catholic Majesty became bound “ that the slave-trade 
shall be abolished throughout the entire dominions of Spain on 
the 30th May 1820”; and agreed to accept the sum of 400,000/. 
sterling as “a full compensation” for “the losses which are a 
necessary consequence of the abolition of that traffic.” 

Spain is understood to claim admission for her sugars into our 
markets upon the terms of existing treaties. The question raised, 
therefore, relates simply to the construction of treaties, not to 
what may be for both parties the best national policy. It does 
not appear that Spain can establish a valid title to the privilege 
she claims by any treaties at present existing. 


HOW TO RISE IN THE WORLD. 
Tre Queen and her subjects stand in very different relations to 
their domestics. When the parties no longer suit each other, a 
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tleman turns away his servant, or the servant gives warning ; 
Bat the Queen’s servant sells his mistress. We learn from an 
advertisement in the Times of Wednesday, that “ a gentleman 
having no further use for a respectable man and his wife, wishes | 
to ure them situations together or separate.” But a domestic 
of Ro alty, in the Times of Monday, announces, that—“ A gentle- 
man holding an appointment at Court, (which requires attendance 
on the Queen on court-days and other state occasions,) bein 
about to retire, is desirous of introducing a gentleman of independ- 
ence as his successor, who on receiving his appointment will be 
gazetted and presented to her Majesty. The commission is legally 
saleable.” 


The world must be strangely altered if “independence” has 
become a recommendation at Court. The delicate inuendo, how- 
ever, couched in the supplementary sentence, “The commission 
is legally saleable,” may imply that the “ independence ” meant 
is of the kind said to have characterized Members of the House of 
Commons when “appointments” to that House were “ saleable,” 
whether legally or not. This was the independence of men who, 
belonging to no party, were open to be —_ ased by either. It is 
curious to speculate on the motives which may tempt men to invest 
money in the purchase of an office that requires attendance on 
the Queen on court-days and other state occasions. The place 
may be an object with a vain man, who likes to figure in a court- | 
dress on occasions of state. Or it may be an object to a pru- | 
dent man, who calculates that his periodical appearances at Court 
will establish first a bowing and then perhaps a speaking ac- | 
quaintance with great men; and that on this foundation may be 
built claims to have his son Tom’ put into the Colonial and his 
son Dick into the Ordnance Office. 

So the Court is the Court still. The old back-stairs path to “ in- 
dependence” of a certain kind is till open. The Pepysian ascent | 
from the household of a great lord to lucrative places under Go- | 
vernment may still be effected. Yet any man of a really inde- 





ndent spirit would rather listen to the overtures of the “ po 
cal short-hand writer,” who intimates, through the same channel 


of communication as the Court lacquey, that he can put “ per- 
sons of good education, who have not the means or inclination for 
one of the learned professions, “in the way of earning a guinea” 
a day and 8d. the folio of 72 words ; adding, that “ the average 
pay at each of the numerous railway offices is 12/. for four hours’ 
work.” Or, if he preferred striking out a line of business for 
himself, he might emulate the worthy who thus insinuatingly 
addresses “ the embarrassed ”—“ There are thousands of persons 
who have struggled long against the force of misfortune; but 
few are aware that, by a very recent act of Parliament, all small 
traders owing debts not exceeding 300/., farmers and all others 
owing to any amount, can be entirely raised from their diffi- 
culties at a small expense, and without imprisonment or bank- 
ruptey. All such Mr. begs will apply to him by letter, or 
personally, at —- 





” 


. 








THIMBLERIGGING. 

Tue Times has invented a new title for Lord Stanley, which will 
stick as long as that of his barony—“the New Zealand Thimble- 
rigger.” He has achieved that honour by high desert and un- 
common dexterity. In the face of the assembled Directors of the 
New Zealand Company, he undertook to play off his trick with 
cup and pea, undetected. “Gentlemen,” he said, “here is an 
agreement ; here are the lands you claim. Now, I take the agree- 
ment in one hand and the lands in the other. I put down the 
lands—so ; and the agreement a-top of them—so. Now, gentle- 
men, you are convinced that the lands are under the agree- 
ment, and you take them on my terms?” Mr. Buller looked 
at Mr. Aglionby, and Mr. Aglionby at Mr. Mangles— 
they said all was right, and agreed to the bargain: but Lord 
Stanley lifted up his cup, _ agreement,) and no pea (the lands) 
was there! I allowe that the Thimblerigger who had taken 
in the Directors of the New Zealand Company could not be de- 
tected. Encouraged by this success, he turned to thimblerig the 
savages of New Zealand. “ Here, good people, is the treaty of 
Waitangi—oh, ’tis a magnificent treaty! You see all those 
settlers there, eager to get hold of your lands? Now I clap down 
the treaty of Waitangi on your lands, and they are safe under 
it—see how disappointed the settlers look! Now you come and 
register your lands, and I levy a tax upon waste lands. Presto! 
pass!—I lift up the treaty, and your lands—where have they 
gone to?” And Rauperaha grinned horribly. 


STATISTICS. 

Tue “ British Association for the Advancement of Science” has 
done good service in its way; but that is no reason for allowing 
it to play freaks with the English language. There is the word 
“ statistics,” none of the best English from the beginning. A 
German professor, some hundred years ago, collected a number of 
facts tending to illustrate the comparative power and resources of 
various states; he was at a loss for a name whereby to designate 
this collection ; and, recollecting that from polis the Greeks had 
made politice, (¢ hard,) out of status he manufactured statistice. 
The Latinity of status, used to designate a modern state, is more 
than questionable; and a derivative from it in the Greek form 
Was yet more anomalous: still, we knew what was meant— 
statistics were an exposition of the power and resources of a state 
or states. But our modern literati make bad worse. At this 
year’s meeting of the Association, a gentleman has been readin 








a “on the statistics of small-pox”—we shall next hear 
an essay “on the politics of typhus.” 
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WILKES'S NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION: FOURTH NOTICE. 
HvumBotpt was among the first to separate the “ personal narrative” 
from the observations in ‘science and natural history made during a 
voyage. The arrangement has been adopted in publishing the results of 
the more recent voyages of discovery made under the auspices of the 
French Government ; it has been adopted in some of our English voyages 
of discovery—as, for example, that of the Beagle; and now by the first 
American exploring expedition. Even in the case of a single traveller, 
this mode of publication is probably more plausible in theory than ad- 
vantageous in practice. The first business of a traveller is to add to the 
number of known facts—to collect materials which may be added to the 
store already possessed, and then be theorized about by himself and 
others. Two disadvantages are induced by separating the record of 
scientific observations from the narrative of personal adventures. In the 
first place, the circumstances under which the observations were made 
are less present to the reader’s mind, and their exact value less susceptible 
of an accurate estimate. In the second place, the natural wish of an in- 
quiring mind to give completeness to its views presents an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to add the observations of others, received at second 
hand, to the traveller's own; thus diminishing the value of his scientific 
record by rendering it no longer a record of actual experiences. The 
experiments and observations of the traveller, by being detached from 
his personal adventures, lose that originality or freshness which is their 
highest charm, and which constitutes great part of their value: the per- 
sonal narrative, weeded of all his most strenuous efforts of thought, is 

apt to become trivial. 

There is another serious evil occasioned by this arrangement, even in 
the case of a single traveller—its natural tendency to encourage diffuse- 
ness and repetition. It is impossible to avoid in the personal narrative all 
notice of the writer’s principal occupations ; and hence it is apt to become in 
great part a vague and unsatisfactory statement of what is more minutely 
detailed in the scientific part of the work. On the other hand, in giving 
the results of experiments and observations, it is necessary to make allow- 
ance for disturbing circumstances; and hence the personal adventures 
come to be repeated in that portion of the publication from which they 
were meant to be excluded. The too frequent result of this attempt by 
travellers to introduce more method into their accounts of what they have 
seen, done, and suffered, is, that all their stories are told twice or even 
oftener. The evil reaches its height in the case of exploring expeditions. 
One gentleman prepares the narrative ; others, the geological, zoological, 
ethnological, philological, and all the other /ogical or illogical treatises. 
One expedition gives birth to a dozen independent works, the authors of 
which are all equally bent upon making each his own publication as 
complete in itself as possible ; and the results of the voyage—important or 
otherwise—remain a sealed book to the public, simply because of the im- 
measurable bulk into which they are worked up in consequence of this 
subdivision of labour. 

The publications to which the American Exploring Expedition threatens 
to give birth will, to all appearance, furnish the reading public with an 

minent example of the bad effects of this kind of arrangement. The 
Narrative of Commander Wilkes is spun out to the enormous length of 
five huge imperial octayos, containing among them little short of 2,500 
pages ; and the constant references to the volumes of the philologist, the 
hydrographer, the botanist, the naturalist in general, and other scientific 
attachés, are caleulated to make the most voracious book-worm look for- 
ward with apprehension to the pitces de resistance that are to be placed 
before him. And the worst of it is, that the lengthy Narrative will not 
serve as a substitute for any one of the coming volumes. Commander 
Wilkes has availed himself of the power of referring to them, only to make 
his book less scrupulously exact, not to make it briefer. This is in part 
owing to the vicious nature of the arrangement adopted, An exploring 
expedition has no personal adventures apart from its more or less suc- 
cessful operations, unless all the scandal of the mess-rogms and shore- 
going frolics are recorded. The author of the narrative has —. 
worth knowing to tell, exeept what must be reprinted by one or other 

his scientific coadjutors ; and the way left him to make a distinction be- 
tween his work and theirs is to be more vague in his statements. But, 
though the plan of the work accounts in some measure for its literary 


defects, they cannot be altogether explained away in this manner. 


tiply superfluous words and details, that is the i 
rican composition, from the annual messages of the Presider 
of Cooper. Commander Wilkes, moreover, appears to be 
persons who can delineate nothing as a whole; he can on 

items. The radical faults of his mind impart themselves to his style, and 
his book seems in reading even longer than it. is. - His: 
strange and uncouth to Cisatlantie apprehensions, which | 
rendered familiar with such infinitives as “to loan,” or 
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as “dove,” to say nothing of the repetition of unmeaning expletives such 
as “quite” in every page. 

After these remarks, it is needless to add that we estimate the literary 
merits of Commander Wilkes’s Narrative at a rather low standard. Its 
matter, though of very unequal value, is decidedly superior to the 
workmanship. The contents of the work may be arranged under three 
divisions. the first may be reckoned all that relates to the South 
American States, New South Wales, and New Zealand, and the attempts 
made by the expedition to reach a high Southern latitude; in the second, 
the surveying-operations of the squadron among the islands of the Pacific, 
and on the coasts of Oregon and California; in the third, all that occurred 
from the time the expedition reached the Phillippines to the termination 
of the voyage. With regard to the first division, mature reflection has 
but confirmed us in the judgment passed upon it in previous notices. 
The politico-statistical chapters are desultory, trite, and inaccurate; the 
operations in the high Southern latitudes have every appearance of 
having been a dash made, with very inadequate means, from no more 
respectable motive than a wish to anticipate Sir James Ross. The third 
division participates to a great degree in the prolix triviality of the poli- 
tical essays in the first ; and the observations have, moreover, the appear- 
ance of being made with more haste and less care—as if by men tired of 
their five-years task and anxious to wind it up. But the second divi- 
sion contains much really valuable matter. 

The operations of the Expedition in the Pacific have added much to the 
extent and still more to the accuracy of the geography of that region. 
Unluckily, the constant references to the yet unpublished hydrogra- 

ical and other memoirs prevent us from reposing the entire confidence in 

accuracy of the author’s statements that could be wished. The compre- 
hensive spirit, however, in which each separate survey was devised, the skill 
with which the detailed operations were combined, and the energy with 
which the work was carried through, afford good reason to believe that 
the results may be depended on. We have no doubt that when the 
hydrographical memoir appears, merchants, whalers, and navigators will 
find they are indebted for valuable corrections and additions to the pre- 
viously existing charts of that part of the Pacific Ocean which lies 
within the Paumotu group of islands, (East of Tahiti,) New Zealand, the 
Ladrone, and the Sandwich Islands. The interiors of the four most 
important islands of the Sandwich group have been more thoroughly 
explored than by any previous visiters. The region between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific has been traversed from the parallel of Van- 
couver’s Island to that of San Francisco. Natural phenomena, the tra- 


ditions and peculiarities of savage tribes, the consequences of the | 


islanders being brought into contact with the Missionaries and other 
European visiters, have everywhere been carefully noted. Extensive 
and systematic observations on the currents and varying depths of the 
ocean are combined in the last chapter of the work with the migrations 
of the whale, in a really scientific spirit, that at once affords a new view of 
the economy of nature and valuable information for adventurers in an 
important industrial pursuit. 

Commander Wilkes’s notices of the Natives, the Missionaries, and the 
European adventurers who trade to or have settled on the islands, are 
particularly valuable. They are the impressions of a naturally shrewd 
man biassed by no preconceived theory. He takes the traders and 
settlers he meets with exactly for what they are—neither for the pioneers 
of civilization they proclaim themselves, nor for the disseminaters of vice 
that the Missionaries would represent them. Their individual characters 
are not unfrequently traced with graphic felicity. Of the Missionaries 
Commander Wilkes was evidently predisposed to think favourably. As 
is generally the case with the most estimable members of his profession, 
he combines a strong religious sentiment with a love of discipline. The 
worthy Commander is moreover a pretty zealous Protestant. From the 
guarded way, too, in which he always speaks of the American Mission- 
aries, (with the English he uses less reserve,) one is led to suspect that 
the Missionary section of public opinion in the United States is even more 
domineering and vindictive than in England. From these premises, the 
reader will be prepared to learn that full justice is done to the Missionaries 
whenever they are found to merit praise. But the honest and independent 
spirit of the seaman is at times too much for all these biases ; and his 
narrative fully confirms the suspicion which late events have excited in 
this country, that abuses have crept into the Missions, which can only be 
effectually checked by such a powerful Jay public opinion as the ex- 
tension of colonization can alone create. His estimate of the Natives is 
equally characterized by strong healthy common sense. To a greater 
than any previous writer, with the exception of Mr. Jerningham 
Waketield, he appears sensible of their good and bad qualities. No two 
aminds cin be more differently constituted than those of the gentlemen 
now brought into conjunction—the one full of youthful sentiment, 
though controlled by a judgment beyond his years; the other, that of a 
ary matter-of-fact disciplinarian. When characters so different form 
‘the same judgment, there is strong presumption of its correctness. 
The observations of Commander Wilkes on the state of society 
among the Natives lead to the conclusion that the general decrease 
in the numbers of the Natives of the Pacific, though perhaps 
accelerated by European intereourse, did not originate with it. 
There are causes at work where Europeans have rarely or never come, 
producing the same effect, and competent ultimately to extirpate the 
race. There are circumstances to be gleaned in earlier voyages showing 
that both in numbers and intelligence the inhabitants of many islands 
have been retrograding. It is not the intercourse with Europeans that 
has deprived the inhabitants of Easter Island of their canoes, or rendered 
the present generation unable to construct fanes and images like those 
which La Perouse found them. Along certain lines in the Pacific 


we meet with populations possessed of developed religions and priest- 
hoods ; as we diverge from these lines, we find ions possessing 
traditions, that show them to be the ts of those 


only 
who such religions and superstitions. Everything about the inha- 


bitants of the Pacific suggests the notion that they are the descendants 
of emigrants from people once more advanced in civilization, who, in the 
more limited and monotonous sphere to which they have migrated, are 
| retrograding in the arts of life and even in the power of self-preservation. 
| The more frequent admixture of Europeans may either accelerate or 
| prevent their extirpation, according as it is guided. At three different 
points of the Archipelago this admixture has become permanent, under 
very different ‘auspices. In New Zealand, it is assuming, in despite of 
every obstruction, the form of English colonization and the establishment 
of an English government. In Tahiti, the inhabitants have been sub- 
jected to a French conquest. In the Sandwich Islands, the energetic 
talents of Dr. Judd have established such a government as the punier 
English Missionaries and residents in New Zealand dreamed of—a go- 
vernment by Europeans in the name of Native chiefs. The three experi- 
ments are fairly in progress: time will show which is best adapted to 
preserve the Native race from extinction, or, if that may not be, which 
can impart to them the greatest amount of happiness while the process 
of absorbing them by intermarriages into the nobler and more civilized 
race is in progress. The Narrative of Commander Wilkes contains valu- 
able materials for one period of this transition, available for its future 
historian. 





MILITARY HISTORY OF THE IRISH 
NATION. 

Tue object of this work was to give a complete account of the military 
services in which the Irish have been engaged in foreign pay, intro- 
duced by a sketch of their exploits at home: but the death of the author 
broke off the history at the peace of Utrecht, and has caused what was 
written to appear in an unrevised state. Properly disregarding the tra- 
ditions or fables of Milesian historical romance, Mr. O’Conor begins his 
Irish story with the Elizabethan insurrectionary warunder O'Neal, which 
was not finally concluded till the Queen’s death, and then gives an account 
of the Irish services in Flanders under Alva and other Spanish captains ; 
the first step in their foreign career being treacheryand desertion from the 
English army. The next act contains the services of the Irish and other 
expatriated Royalists during Cromwell’s ascendancy, in the pay of France 
and Spain; where the same countrymen were engaged in mercenary 
service on opposite sides, and the Irish—backed, it must be said, by the 
Stuarts—exhibited a treachery to their paymasters, not much inferior to 
what they had displayed towards Elizabeth upwards of half a century be- 
fore. From 1673 to the Revolution, the Irish served as auxiliaries 
in the French armies, recognized at least by the British Crown if not by 
the nation, and assisted in the infamous devastation of the Palatinate. 
From the expulsion of James the Second to the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, the Irish mercenaries appear in a more conspicuous and rather 
more reputable light. The home campaign against William the Third and 
Ginkle was unquestionably a national contest, and the formation of the 
Irish Brigade gave them an organization approaching the legion if not the 
army: the soldiers sacrificed their country to their religious and political 
principles, and they had the sanction of one whom they regarded as their 
legitimate sovereign. The charge of mercenary service is a fact, but is 
rather a misfortune than a fault ; as Mr. O’Conor or his editor intimates, 
in a closing passage of somewhat inflated rhetoric. Still, it cannot be 
denied that the Milesian mercenaries never exhibited any scruple as to 
the cause for which they lent their swords. In the pay of Philip the 
Second, they served under Alva against Dutch freedom ; we have seen 
that they were willing, perhaps it might be said forward agents, in the 
atrocities that followed the invasion of the Palatinate ; they abetted as far 
as in them lay the efforts of Louis the Fourteenth for universal empire, 
served as military bloodhounds to hunt down the Vaudois in the Italian 
campaigns, and assisted in the dragonades against the Protestants of the 
Cevennes. 

Excepting the two Irish wars, the subject has this disadvantage—it is 
neither general nor particular. The story of a few regiments is lost 
sight of in the narrative of a large campaign, and any effort to make 
their exploits predominant produces a degree of confusion: on the other 
| hand, there seems to be a want of sufficient materials to tell the tale in 
| its regimental and individual details. So far as literature goes, however, 
| Mr. O’Conor does well. He has a national leaning, which may some- 
times colour his judgment, but it does not induce him to suppress facts 
or pervert moral conclusions. His mind is vivacious; his style vigorous, 
though too rhetorical and pompous, without sufficient repose; and he 
possesses more of impartiality and philosophy than Irishmen are apt to 
display when Irish questions are at stake. As regards composition, the 
book is readable, informing, and interesting; though less, perhaps, for 
its direct subject, than for the larger interests with which the Irish 
Brigade was connected—the campaigns of Eugene in Italy and of Marl- 
borough in the Low countries and on the Rhine—in short, the later wars 
of Louis the Fourteenth. 

In military matters, Mr. O’Conor strikes us as less efficient. Dr. 
Johnson, speaking of the Blenheim of John Phillips, observes—* He 
seems to have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the battles 
of the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very little comprehension 
of the qualities necessary to the composition of a modern hero, which 
Addison has displayed with so much propriety. He makes Marlborough 
behold at a distance the slaughter made by Tallard, then haste to en- 
counter and restrain him, and mow his way through ranks made 
headless by his sword.” Something of this imaginary idea of war is 
displayed by Counsellor O’Conor. He does not, indeed, like the author 
of The Splendid Shilling, make field-marshals and commanders-in- 
chief engage in actual sword-fight; but he represents much more of 
physical hand-to-hand work taking place on every occasion than modern 
authorities would induce us to suppose, or indeed than some authorities 
consider possible. The bayonet ie continually brought into requisition, 
not to carry a position by a coup de main, or to decide the matter by a 

when troops are half or wholly beaten, but in long, fair, stand-up 
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fights—sueh as “ four hours’ conflict, chiefly with the bayonet” ; though 
few modern authors profess to have seen bayonets actually crossed, and 
some doubt whether they ever have been seen except in chance-medley. 
It may be that the counsellor, with little practical knowledge, is following 
men who knew not much more than himself, and from want of experience 
he cannot allow for their grandiloquent words. Part of it, however, may 
be traced to the native historian describing Milesian exploits in Milesian 
eloquence; for his narrative is thickly strewn with sounding words, that 
are more adapted to fill the ear with warlike commonplaces than to con- 
tribute to accuracy of delineation. “Whole files fell prostrate”— 
* mounds of bodies dead and dying "—“ as rocks resist the waves of the 
sea, so they [the Irish infantry] threw off the repeated charges of the 
Imperial bayonets ”"—are examples of his style. In the following further 
instance from the battle of Cassano, between Eugene and Venddme, he 
seems to have brought together, fighting at once, more combatants than 
the space could hold. 


“In a narrow spot, not more than half a mile in length and a furlong in | 


breadth, the nations of Europe, from North Cape to Gibraltar, from ‘T'Ultima 
Irlanda’ to the banks of the Boristhenes, seemed to have sent forth their choicest 
bands, to try their strength on the banks of the Adda. Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, Irish, Germans, Sclavonians, Poles, Hungarians, Italians, French, and 
Spaniards, were mixed up in this frightful affray. Thousands of voices roaring 
in different languages and dialects—30,000 tubes pouring forth fire and death— 
and 10,000 bayonets crossing and clanking against each other in the work of 
butchery—exhibited a scene more horrible and destructive than the conflict of the 
elements or the bursting of a volcano from the bowels of the earth.” 

These faults of military description are not peculiar to Mr. O’Conor, 
and perhaps not wholly to civilians, though they are more striking in his 
case from the exuberance of his national style. Even in civil narrative 
or critical estimate, there is the same effort to be great by big words; 
which, so far from producing the effect aimed at, only induces distrust in 
the sober reader as to the veracity of that which is really true. An in- 
stance of this may be seen in his characters of Eugene and Venddme, 
which in substance are not badly conceived. 

“ Vendéme inherited the intrepidity of his grandfather Henry IV. Careless of 
danger, hot and impetuous ina field of battle, plunging into the midst of the fight 
when his troops yielded, to animate by his example and restore contidence by his 


nal exposure, yet judicious and calculating, and, when not engaged in the | 
every part with serenity, sustaining weak | 


midst of the combatants, surveyin 

ints by reserves, throwing in additional battalions to break the enemy's line 
when yielding, and availing himself of every mistake of his opponent, and of 
every chance which the fortune of war presented to him. In other respects he 
was deficient in the qualities of a great commander. In courting the love of his 
troops, he allowed marauding, and corrupted the discipline of his camp. 
field of battle he shone like a meteor in a clouded sky; his white plumes and 


scarlet mantle careering in the midst of smoke and fire, moving death and dismay | 
in their rapid course: but when the thunder ceased to roll, and his fiery spirit had | 


no longer the excitement of the conflict to sustain its energy, his soul languished 
in indolence and repose. He slumbered when his enemy watched; his want of 
vigilance exposing him to surprises and defeats. The attachment and heroism of 
his troops often retrieved his mistakes, and often extricated him from difficulties 
insuperable to his = He was slow in penetrating the designs of his enemy; 
but when they flashed upon him, they electrified all his energies, and the hero 
and the general were alike conspicuous in the impetuosity of his attack and the 
skill of his evolutions. In private life, he was haughty to his equals, condescend- 
ing to his inferiurs, improvident, extravagant, heedless of private engagements, 
negligent in the ordinary decencies of personal appearance. Affability of manners, 
benevolence of disposition, disinterestedness, and love of glory, stamped him as 
an inheritor of the virtues of his grandfather Henry IV. Pride, hatred, or re- 
venge, had no part in his noble nature; and his  prodigality, and indulgence to the 
vices of others, were the only foibles that clouded the purity of his elevated mind 

“Eugene surpassed him in military genius, equalled him in bravery, and rivalled 
him in the affections of the soldiery, though rigid in discipline and inexorable in 
punishing disorders. The love of the one sprung from affability, familiarity, and 
connivance at their excesses; that of the other in gratitude for ample supplies, 
for never-failing care of the sick and wounded, ant for that confidence in the 
commander which genius alone can call up in the breast of the soldier. In 
enterprise and activity, no comparison can be instituted between these great men. 
In stratagems, surprises, marches, passages of rivers, encampments, the art of 
creating resources in the enemy's country, and of turning with inferior forces a 
defensive into an offensive war, Eugene far surpassed the level of his age, and 
rises to a comparison with Hannibal or Napoleon, the two greatest generals of 
ancient and modern times. Napoleon, indeed, by the rapidity of his marches, 
multiplied his forces, beat his enemy in detail, and triumphed over enemies often 
five times as numerous as his own. But he exhausted his soldiers by fatigues 
too great for nature to sustain. Eugene, on the contrary, spared his troops, took 
advantage of canals and defiles, and cast up intrenchments to cover them; never 
exposing them but when chance favoured or necessity required. He effected 
much by espionage, intrigues, and bribery; but more by great genius, matchless 
valour, inviolable secrecy, bold conception, and heroic execution. As a military 
character, Eugene was all virtue: a single vice does not stain him as a warrior in 
the pages of the historians of his age. In one respect Vendéme and the Prince 
appreached each other. They were both descended from houses equally illus- 
trious. The Princes of Maurun and Bourbon exhibited constellations of glory for 
eight hundred years. They both commanded armies equally brave and equally 
disciplined ; both were nearly of the same age; and the resemblance is only lost in 
the superior talents of the great Eugene. Such were the great commanders who 
Were now about to measure arms on the plain of Luzara.” 


MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF BISHOP DICKINSON, 
Last week we had to notice the able Ordination Sermons of Dr. Hinds, 
the friend and Chaplain of the Archbishop of Dublin. We have now be- 
fore us the Memoirs and Remains of Bishop Dickinson, a man who was 
not only Chaplain to the Archbishop, but drawn by him from obscurity. 
Dr. West, the editor-author of this work, is another of his Chaplains ; 
and scarcely two months have elapsed since we were called upon to notice 
Dr. Whately’s liberal and kindhearted patronage of Blanco White. Com- 
pared with the manner in which the other occupants of episcopal dignity 
exercise their influence, these are significant facts : for, much of literature 
as necessarily passes before us, we cannot call to mind any Bishop’s Chap- 
lain who, in our time, has particularly distinguished himself in theological 
letters ; and of Prelates we remember but two—Bishop Mant and Bishop 
a Dr. Whately is not only able himself, but develops the abilities 

others. 


This discriminating patronage was more especially the case with the | upon the minds 


late Bishop Dickinson ; whom Dr. Whatel 


On a | 


ly drew from comparative ob- | which their personal character 
scurity, advanced in the Church and his own household, brought of ne- ' rather than by promulgating 


cessity into connexion with the Irish Government, and thus paved the 
way for his elevation to the diocese of Meath without solicitation by or 
for him ; Dr. Whately never “ offering himself as a debtor to any Govern- 
| ment by asking favours either for himself or his friends.” Charles 
Dickinson, to whom a career was thus opened, was born at Cork, in 1792, 
the youngest but one of a family of seventeen. Having early distin- 
guished himself at school, his master strongly recommended that he 
should receive a university education ; and in due time he was entered of 
Trinity College Dublin. At the University, as at the Academy, he was 
equally remarkable for ability, industry, and the loveable character of his 
manners. He contracted many friendships among his fellow-students,— 
| of whom the most soe | known was Wolfe; and attracted the notice 
| of Dr. afterwards Archbishop Magee. Some College honours were 
achieved ; and his attainment of a Fellowship was expected, till an at- 
tachment for the sister of his friend Russell, the present Archdeacon of 
Clogher, disqualified him for success: he entered into holy orders; and 
in the following year, 1819, accepted the Assistant-Chaplaincy of the 
Magdalen. 

In 1820 he married ; and towards the end of next year resigned the 
Chaplaincy, “in order to assert his own right of private judgment on 
| points which he regarded as properly belonging to his province of Chap- 
| lain.” Shortly afterwards, he was offered the Chaplaincy of the Female 
| Orphan House ; and bright prospects of preferment opened upon him when 
| his old friend and master Dr. Magee was translated to the Archbishopric¢ 
of Dublin. 

“Mr. Dickinson was one of the very first persons to whom he communicated 
the information of his appointment; and this mark of private confidence was 
accompanied with the most flattering assurances that his advancement was am 
object which he had much at heart. Mr. Dickinson deemed it prudent, notwith- 
standing, to accept the Chaplaincy which had been offered to him. Archbi 
Magee's intentions were never realized: not from any diminution of regard on 

his Grace's ng but Mr. Dickinson's single-minded adherence on every occasion, 
| to his own clear convictions of what was right or wrong, restrained him 
| affording the Archbishop that degree of codperation in his public measures which 
| his Grace naturally enough expected from one whom he had distinguished by 
| such friendly advances.” 
| Which being interpreted means, we imagine, that Charles Dickinson re~ 
fused to sacrifice his views on politics and religion to become the instru- 
ment of Dr. Magee. 

The expense of a growing family induced Mr. Dickinson to take pupils ; 
and ten years of his life had passed between the duties of his Chaplaincy 
and his teaching, when, in 1832, he fell under the notice of Dr. Whately. 
| “On paying an unexpected visit to the Orphan House, the Archbishop found 
| Mr. Dickinson engaged in giving religious instruction to the children; and, not 
choosing that his presence should interrupt the routine of business, he waited as 
an auditor till the usual time of the Chaplain’s instructions had concluded. The 
rare tact and judgment with which Mr. Dickinson adapted his teaching to the 
capacities of the children, his success in awakening their interest, in retaining their 
attention, and in calling forth the proper Christian emulation—that which strives 
after inupecanent, for its attainment and not from a spirit of rivalry—afforded 
the Archbishop so high a gratification, that he came again and again, till it be- 
came at last an habitual appropriation of his Grace's lei times to be present 
at these instructions.” 

Dr. Whately also observed and noticed him on other occasions: but, 
| such were his singleness of mind and aversion to push himself, that “ he 
| had been for a considerable time in the habit of receiving very marked 
| attentions from the Archbishgp without conceiving that they amounted 
| to an invitation to make some advances in return ; and it was not till his 
| Grace at last goodnaturedly remarked to him, ‘I find I am only to have 
| your acquaintance by taking all the pains myself,’ that he became a visiter 
at the Palace.” 

Soon afterwards, he was appointed one of the Archbishop's Chaplains, 
| as assistant to Dr. Hinds ; 2 when the latter retired in 1833, ~ ace 
| count of ill health, Dickinson became Domestic Chaplain and Secretary. 
| The appointment to the living of St. Anne’s Dublin, in the gift of the 
| Archbishop, brought him into more close connexion with the citizens ; and 
| he accomplished that difficult task in Ireland of uniting both political 
| parties of the parish in his favour. At the same time, he actively as- 
| sisted the Archbishop of Dublin in advancing the plan of National Edu- 

cation ; he drew his pen in favour of a plan of i propriety, to 

give the Church a power of self-government,—questionable, that is, so 
| long as the Church retains her temporalities and calls upon the State for 
| any sort of assistance; and advocated another proposal of the Arche 
| bishop, to buy up the tithes and with the produce purchase land, so as to 

remove the temporalities of the Irish Church frem any connexion with 
| the Roman Catholic tenantry. f,also published anonymously the po- 
| pular pamphlet entitled Pastoral Epistle JSrom His Holiness the Pope 
| to some Members of the University of Oaford ; in which he skil- 
| fully brings together the Papistical doctrines of the Tractarians, and ex= 
| poses their Jesuistical arts with delicate irony: though the amiable na- 

ture of the man prevented him from excelling in this kind of controversy 

—he wanted the true thegJogical gall. His official position n 
| brought him into connexion with the Irish Government, mae | 
| Lord Forteseue and Lord Morpeth with his merits, that, on a v 
| occurring in the Bishopric of Meath, in the autumn of 1840, he was 
| raised to the mitre, But he was removed before the Church or the public 
| had time to reap much benefit from his elevation: he was saddenly struck 

by typhus fever, and died in June 1842, on the day he had proposed to 
| deliver his first charge. 
| __ Besides the brief memoir whence we have drawn this extract of Bishop 
| Dickinson's life, and some selections from his the = 
| contains ten Sermons, the fi t of his proposed Charge, the 
| edition of the Pope's "Pastoral the pamphlets published during his life 
on Church Reform, and veral miscellaneous preductions. Excepting 
| his Sermons, the works of Dr. Dickinson will i 
| tation which many have im by 
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meditations or their remarks upon life. Not that Bishop Dickinson was 
feeble as a writer ; but he chiefly addressed himself to temporary sub- 
jects, and he certainly wanted the rare power to render them permanent 
and universal. 

This remark does not extend to his Sermons; a branch of literature in 
which we think he would have excelled had he more exclusively applied 
himself to it. He has not, indeed, the closeness of matter with the com- 
pactness and large purpose that characterize the Ordination Sermons 
of Dr. Hinds; nor has he the poetico-metaphysical mind of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce and his schoolman’s acquirements. Dr. Dickinson's matter, 
however, is sufficient for general purposes; and his amiable character 
infuses itself into his sermons, giving them something more valuable than 
mere poetical feeling. Ina y aden study of the Scriptures, as well in 
a theological as in an historical point of view, he seems to us to excel 
any modern divine who has fallen in our way. He is alike masterly in 
illustration or explanation—in bringing before us the social state of the 
world or the feelings of the Jews at the particular time, or in clearing up 
the errors into which Romanists or sectarian enthusiasts have fallen in 
interpreting particular texts to answer their particular objects. His 
theology also strikes us as unexceptionable,—alike avoiding the extremes 
of superstition, coldness, or enthusiastic speculation. He never loses sight 
of moral practice to inculcate dubious or extreme doctrines. Here and 
there, however, the controversial atmosphere in which he had his being 
seems indicated by delicate hits at Romanism, or at least what appear 
such. The following passage from a consecration-sermon, on the 18th 
chapter of Matthew, verses 18-20, touching the “ commission” granted 
to the Church, is in direct opposition to the principles of the Romanists 
and Tractarians, The preacher has been showing that the Apostles, in- 
spired and working miracles as a proof, were entitled to demand an 


aoquiescence which ceased on their departure. 
But it was not desi by our Lord and Saviour that his ministers in the 
ing ages of his Church should be invested with miraculous powers. And 
accordingly, in his commission to us, He does not direct us to use similar language; 
which he well knew to be calculated, when unsupported by miracles, to excite 
feelings very different from those of respect. He promises, indeed, to be with us 
even to the end of the world; but this promise is addressed to our faith rather 
than to those we preach to. ‘The assurance is a most gracious relief to us when 
Oppressed with a sense of our heavy responsibilities; but we cannot plead this 
promise as a ground of conviction to the Heathen whom we would convert, nor 
Can we rest upon it as a reason for your uninquiring submission to our instruc- 
tions. The commission addressed to us, a does not authorize us to use 
the language referred to. The use of it is withheld from us by our Lord and 
Master, because it has pleased Him to withhold from us the power of proving by 

Gensible miracles that we have the right to use it. 

“ When we preach to you, my Christian brethren, we must preach to you not 
inthe manner suitable to the Apostles, who could place before your eyes un- 
questionable evidences of their authority, but in the manner which is becomin 
our far humbler claims. We have to bring before you the evidences of the truth 
of Christ’s religion, the grounds and reasons upon which our own faithis founded. 
And when you are convinced that the Scriptures are the Word of God, we are to 
expound to you the doctrines which we believe they contain. But, so far from 

ing your unquestioning acquiescence in what we say, we are bound to 
State to you, that it is your duty to examine for yourselves, and to compare our 
expositions with the revealed Word. We are commissioned to help you, but not 
to dictate; to lay before you the truths of God as in our best judgment we collect 
them, but not to stop the exercise of your own judgment as to the truth or falsity 
of what we say to you. 

“ We are not, in short, like the Apostles, peremptorily to claim your assent on 
the ground that our preaching is ‘ with demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ 
We cannot pretend to re God as ible for the instruction we give. 
‘We must admit ourselves to be liable to error; or, if we thought otherwise of our- 
still we cannot demand or expect that you should acquiesce in our own 
assertions of our infallibility, because we are not empowered to exhibit to you sen- 
od oye of our inspiration—we cannot work miracles. We are not commis- 

i to convey to you a new revelation, but to we 2 you in the study of the reve- 
lation already made; to help you in the proper understanding of it; and, what is 
‘ou its continual recollection, and its constant 


of no less importance, to u 
application to the regulation of and and conduct.” 
The following rebuke to intolerance, in continuation of the preceding 


t, has more extensive application than to one or two churches : 
pily, it may apply to all, and especially to the greatest sticklers 
for opposition to any authority except their own. 

“ Our Lord of course foresaw that religious communions would arise in the 
world differing from each other in sentiments, and even that many differences 
would exist among members of the same communion. Still, He has not empow- 
ered any to ounce an authoritative decision binding as such on their fellow- 
Creatures. Ff any should claim such a power without being able to exhibit sen- 
sible miracles, they are left to maintain that claim by an appeal to reason and ar- 
gument—an egy. which effectually defeats the claim in question, inasmuch as 
argument is to the judgment, and implies that Christ has left you to 
the exercise of that fi gan 

fectly obvious, on the slightest consideration, that those who cannot 
le miracles are not justified in claiming (nor would you be justi- 
ing confidence which is most rationally to be de- 
that preaching to which ‘ God bears wit- 
But would God that all churches and all in- 
is in practice! Would that all abstained 
permanent commission the awful language which the 
Apostles only were authorized to employ, and bya when used by those who 
‘cannot prove their inspiration by mi can be ascribed to nothing but human 
Po pe Say not to any that they cannot be saved, because they do not belong 
true church—that is, to what you regard as such; or because they do not 
know the gospel—that is, receive the doctrines which in Pe judgment constitute 
the gospel. assertions are not arguments, but decisions; decisions which 
have no peculiar force when ing from you, but which can be pronounced 
with equal peremptoriness by those whom you most differ. Avoid, then, 
the use of language which self-conceit is fully capable of Sieteting, and which you 
cannot press that you employ upon any higher pretensions. content to rea- 
son with all—to place before their view the ground of your own convictions, the 
passages of God’s inspired Word on which you rely, your own interpretations 
of these passages: reason with them in meekness and love: but remember this— 
if your reasons leave them an no weapons remain in your hands which 
you are authorized to employ, or to which they would be justified in yielding.” 


MR. THOMPSON'S NOTE-BOOK OF A. NATURALIST. 
As Pope “ lisped in aumbers,” so Mr. began the study of natural 
history in something, like babyhood.: his first efforts. to form a collection 
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of insects are his earliest reminiscences. A few pill-boxes were his 
cabinet, one appropriated to each specimen; and he writes—“ I believe I 
shall never forget to my latest day my despair at not being able to accom- 
modate a huge dragon-fly in one of those repositories.” Sent to Germany 
for his education shortly after the Peace, Mr. Thompson had more facili- 
ties for pursuing the study, as well as for collecting specimens; and during 
his sojourn in that country he formed a very perfect cabinet of its 
lepidoptera, and laid the foundation of one in ornithology. He has since 
pursued natural history systematically ; travelling over the greater part 
of Europe in search of specimens, and to acquire a living knowledge of 
the animal creation. 

It appears to have been his custom to keep a journal or note-book, in 
which he recorded every thing in the course of his observations that 
struck him as curious or new. He also pursued the same course as re- 
garded his reading, but with more critical choice; and a selection from 
this manuscript volume, the accumulation of years, is the basis of the 
work before us ; some attention being given to its arrangement under 
classified heads—as Physiognomy and Character of Animals, Migration 
of Birds, Hybernation of Animals. 

Mr. Thompson has moreover done a little of writing in some separate 
essays, and thrown a good many occasional reflections into the more 
descriptive parts. 

In all that relates to original observation, The Note-book of a Na- 
turalist is agreeable, interesting, and fresh; as might be supposed from 
its mode of collection. The hortatory matter is of less value; partaking 
more of the character of sermonizing where Mr. Thompson is writing a 
species of volunteer Bridgewater Treatise, and dealing in commonplaces 
where he appears in the character of a general essayist. These parts, 
however, will be acceptable to a large and very worthy class of readers ; 
whilst the more original and numerous passages may vie with the obser- 
vations of Jesse. In fact, there is a considerable resemblance between 
the two authors; only Jesse does not pursue a mere theme so far, and 
has a more marked manner—a smack of the old court. 

As anecdote is substantially the character of the better part of The 
Note-book, its quality is best shown by example. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL EXPRESS. 

The system of communication by means of carrier-pigeons, between London and 
Paris, is carried on to a very considerable extent, and at a great cost. ‘There are 
several perfect establishments kept up by parties interested in the quick trans- 
mission of intelligence, at the ports of Dover and Calais, and at regular distances 
on the roads of the two countries; whence the birds are exchanged in regular 
order, as they return with their little billet. The interruption occasioned by the 
hours of night is made up by a man on horseback; who again at daylight, on ar- 
riving at a pigeon-station, transfers his despatch to the keeper, who has his bird 
in readiness. The distance by day is accomplished in less than eight hours. It 
has been found that hawks have proved themselves dangerous enemies even to 
these quick-flighted birds; and a premium of half-a-crown is paid for every hawk’s 
head produced. The pay of a keeper is 50/. a year; and when this is added to 
the cost of food and the expense of sending the pigeons on from station to station 
to be ready for their flight home, it will appear that the service is attended with 
considerable outlay. The duty of training young birds, and the management of 
the old ones, in feeding them at proper times, and in keeping them in the dark 
till they ar thrown up, is very responsible, and almost unceasing. A good bird is 
not supposed to last more than two years. 

“In medio tutissimus ” is a safe general maxim even in improye- 
ments; for as there is no unmixed evil, so in getting rid of what seems 
bad, and to some extent is so, we may get rid of some occult good. Mr. 
Mechi of Leadenhall Street has abolished hedges on his improved farm in 
Essex, and with great benefit to himself. The French have forestalled 
him upon a larger scale, but, according to our author, with a result not 
altogether beneficial. 

“ Travellers in the North of France cannot but perceive the almost total ab- 
sence of birds in that district. The country is open, and rarely broken by a 
hedgerow; and thus, shelter being denied them, they seek more favoured spots, 
The effect is as obvious as it is injurious, for there is no limit set to the ravages 
of the caterpillar or the destruction of the grub. The Pontia rape, or small 
cabbage-butterfly, swarms to an extent which must be seen to be believed. I have 
seen many hundreds on the wing at one time. The Scarabeus melolontha, too, 
flies in myriads; and there are no rooks to follow the plough.” 

There is pictorial power in the following sketch of the combat of the 
bird and the snake, from the chapter on the Passions of Animals. 

“ Attack and defence call forth perhaps some of the most beautiful combinations 
of effect and passion which ean be conceived—as, for instance, in the secretary- 
bird and the snake. In an instant, the former circumvents its intended prey; its 
escape is hopeless; it instinetively feels itself in the presence of its deadly enemy, 
and for the preservation of life prepares itself for the fearful encounter. Half 
erected, with gleaming eye and its ly coiled or straightened to meet the exi- 
gency of the moment, it faces its ever active foe; it writhes and sweeps the ground 
with the convulsive movements of its tail; and, like the skilful fencer, acts on the 
defensive till the opening for the fatal lunge presents itself. But the wary bird al- 
lows no such advantage; for, dropping its wing shield-like before it, it repels every 
attack by prostrating the serpent by the powerful action of its pinion; and, leap- 
ing rapidly behind it, secures the victory and its prey by a well-directed blow on 
the skull. This is a beautiful picture: the issue life is in the struggle; of 
which Nature is the prompter, and in which the energies and passions of both 
creatures are worked up to their highest pitch. Dreaded by every other — 
creature, the snake here encounters its mortal enemy, ordained by the hand 
Providence to keep its race within due limits.” 

; THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP. 

I was much amused once, in Belgium, at a curious contrivance adopted by a 
shepherd to extricate himself from a dilemma, and at the readiness with which 
his sheep obeyed his intentions. Preceding his flock, he was moving them to a 
fresh pasture, when his progress was stopped by a large corn-field, through which 
there was only a narrow foot-path. His knowledge of the habits of his charge 
made him thoroughly aware ot the destruction they would commit if left to follow 
- at their — so, after a few ——_ ection, “ — off at - ae 
of his speed, the whole flock pursuing him at a gallop, and almost in single fi 
Suabeut deine the slightest aga us : 
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The Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles, in 1808-9, with De- | 


By the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
his Mission to Vienna in 


spatches and Official Documents. 
dair, G.C.B. Being a Sequel to the Memoir 
1806. In two volumes. 


Servia, the youngest Member of the Serene fost; or a Residence in | 
8 anc € ar 


Belgrade, and Travels in the Highland nds of the Interior, 
during the years 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald Paton, Esq., 


Author of “ The Modern Syrians.” 


Post-office Directory of the Six Home Counties, viz. Essex, Herts, Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex. With Maps, engraved expressly for the 


work. 

[ This is a marvellous work, whether we look to the immense and well-regulated 
machinery requisite to collect the information, the systematic manner in which it 
is arranged, or the degree of accuracy, so far as we have been able to test it. In 
mere bulk and form it may be said to differ little from the London Directory of 
the same proprietors. But that work has been the growth of half a century or 
upwards, stimulated for some years by competition; which also, if we are not mis- 
taken, offered hints and models. Something like the present work was indeed 
attempted on a smaller scale some years since, but with nothing like the system, 
completeness, utility, or very considerable interest of The Directory of the Six 
Home Counties. It contains upon a small scale a topographical and statistical 
account of almost every place in each county, and exhibits each inhabitant of the 
slightest pretension to social status with curious minuteness. The utility of 
such a work to all who have a professional or business connexion with the Six 
Counties is obvious: but it has a more general interest as combining the Directory 
and Court Guide. The strange attraction that is felt in turning over the pages of 
a Metropolitan list of this character in search of names, is of course considerably 
increased in the work before us, by the extensive ramifications of the subject, 
and the old country air of many of the occupations. 

Four of the Six Counties touch upon London,—Essex, Middlesex, Kent, and 
Surrey; the other two are Hertfordshire and Sussex. Each county is opened with 
a general description, and a neat map forming a double page; which, though very 
convenient as regards arrangement, renders its scale small. The different places 
are then presented in alphabetical order, except when some adjacent hamlet is 
included in its parish, or local situation renders it desirable to embrace adjoining 

laces in one series—as Strood, Rochester, Chatham, Brompton, and Gillingham. 
The Ceseriptions vary, of course, with the magnitude and features of the place; 


but they may all be said to contain their legal status, geographical position, | 


and superficial area, with the population, and assessment to the Property-tax. 
Any points of natural scenery, particular customs, or antiquarian character, are 
also mentioned when such exist; and these particulars are followed by a list of 


the inhabitants, divided into “ gentry” and “ traders,” with information relating to | 


the Post-office, the places of worship, public conveyances, and so forth. The 
names are then again presented in alphabetical order, classed according to the 
individual's pursuit, except the do-nothings, who stand by themselves in a Court 
Directory: so that any one knowing an individual's name and pursuit, or in the 
case of the gentry his name only, can at once discover his residence if in the 
Six Home Counties. ] 
A Treatise on the Law of Contracts and Parties to Actions ex Contractu. 
By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
[Some knowledge of the law of contracts is necessary to all engaged in business; 
not with a view to becoming their own lawyers, but in order to frame their agree- 
ments in such a way that they may avoid law, or at least not lose their right by 
deficiency of expression. An idea of the principles which govern the general 
law and its subdivisions will suffice for this purpose, better perhaps than a more 
extensive study, which might only induce an idle display of legal forms and 
phraseology: and this acquaintance will be readily obtained by Mr. Addison's 
excellent 7'reatise on the a of Contracts, without much expenditure of time 
or any great stress upon the attention. Written with great simplicity and plain- 
ness, the reality of the matter, the insight given into so many kinds of actual 
business, and the nice reason of many of the cases, render it attractive reading. 
But it is not a mere popular law-book: en the contrary, it is a complete and 
elaborate treatise, adapted to form if not to finish the professional lawyer, and 
only deriving its popular character from an orderly arrangement, a concise and 
agreeable style, and the interest which all persons concerned in contracts 
naturally take in the subject. ] 
Priests, Women, and Families. 
French third edition, with the Author's 
és-Lettres, and Professor (Breveté) of 
Colleges of France. 
iam is an attack upon the Jesuits, or rather upon the priestly principle as ex- 
bited in France, by the celebrated Professor and historian Michelet: and, if its 
views be at all true, it develops a fearful working of the effects of the celibacy and 
— discipline of the Romish Church. The direct moral results are not somuch 
welt upon by the historian as the intellectual and (looking to their wide-spread 
effects) more mischievous operation of the Romish institutions. A jealousy in- 
duced by their unnatural position, the practice of confession, and the power of 
education, throws into their hands the whole of the female minds of the country, 
not to speak of the males. The consequence is, the erection of an imperium in 
imperio in every family. The mother, the wife, the daughters, are set against 
their male relations, and are swayed not by the husband or the father, but by the 
priest. The enormous sale of this work in France, and the fury with which its 
author has. been attacked by the priests, would lead one to infer that there is much 
substantial truth in Michelet’s exposition, notwithstanding his striking, artistical, 
and almost dramatic mode of presenting it: and if so, the clergy will fare worse 
in the next French Reyolation than they did in the first, unless the Papal Church 
should revolutionize itself in the interim. ] 
The Life of Friedrich Schiller; comprehending an examination of his 
works. Second edition. 
[Im a quaint pleasing preface, the author, Mr. Carlyle, pronounces a less favour- 
able judgment on this work than others may be inclined to do—“ The excuse for 
reprinting this somewhat insignificant book is, that certain parties, of the pirate 
Species, were preparing to reprint it for me. There are books, as there are horses, 
which a judicious owner, on fair survey of them, might prefer to adjust by at 
once shooting through the head: but in the ease of books, owing to the pirate 
species, that is not possible. Remains, therefore, that at least dirty paper and 
errors of ress be guarded against; that a poor book, which has still to walk 
this world, do walk in clean linen, so to speak, and pass its few and evil days 
with no blotches but its own adhering to it.” The secret of this depreciatory 
tone is explained in these words—“ It was written twenty years ago.” . The Mr. 
Carlyle of 1845 is certainly a very different person from the Mr. Carlyle of 1825. 
Less conventional, (we will not say more natural,) he has added largely to his 
stores of knowledge—has attained to truer and more catholic views of human 
nature—than he had been able to form when this, we believe his first acknow- 
ledged work, appeared. Yet is the book one of which he has no reason to be 
ashamed. It is earnest and enthusiastic; and—no offence to Mr. Carlyle—it 
would be well if he would uniformly clothe his matured thoughts in as manly and 
simple an English style as he-then.cultivated. Though much has been added to 
our knowledge of some important in Schiller’s life since his biography 
first appeared, it is still, take it as a =e the most ovmplete account we have of 


Spinal Affections, and the Prone System of Treating them; being an In- 
quiry into the nature, causes, and Mites methods of oo, ‘he 
and Distortions of the Spinal Column, with a view to illustrate the great 


By J. Michelet. Translated from the 
oy ey by C. Cocks, Bachelier- 
the Living Languages in the Royal 


advantages of the Prone System for the cure of those maladies. With 
numerous Cases. By James Coles, M.R.C.S., &c. 
| [ The object of this little volume is to advocate the prone system, first practised 
| by the late Dr. Verral, in opposition to the recumbent; that is, the t rests 
upon the stomach instead of upon the back. The alleged advantages are, equal 
rest tothe diseased spine, the avoidance of irritation from constant pressure om 
the skin of the back, and greater facility in pursuing occupation or amusement. 
| The exposition of the plan and its advantages constitutes the main novelty of the 
| volume; though, as a inedical point, Mr. Coles maintains that spinal diseases ori- 
ginate in a strumous constitution—that their first cause is hereditary or consti- 
| tational. In one sense, few chronic disorders perhaps arise without constitu- 
| tional derangement; but if spinal affections originate in a naturally vicious con- 
dition of the blood and “ humours,” we are at a loss to see how the prone sys- 
tem, or any other system, can be relied upon as a means of cure, in the stage 
when sueh disorders are usually taken. They would be analogous to the last 
stages of consumption. 

eyond the points indicated, there is no novelty in this book; but’ there is the 
usual anatomical account of the spine and its concomitants, with a review of 
different plans that have been adopted for the cure of the disease. ] 

The Mission; or Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain 
Marryat. In two volumes. 

[ An elderly gentleman, whose last daughter has been shipwrecked on the coast 
of Africa and reported to have died, is roused in the decline of life by a “ para- 
graph ” that some of those who escaped the wreck are still living. His grand 
nephew undertakes a mission into the interior of Caffreland to ascertain the truth 
of the report, and finds it false. Such is the framework of The Mission; which 
is made the vehicle for a good deal of information connected with the history of 
the Cape of Good Hope, a dramatic picture of the country, the manners of the 
settlers, and the wild sports of the interior—elephant, hippopotamus, giraffe, and 
lion hunting, as the travelling party vary the main business of the journey by 
more stirring adventure. There is a display of Captain Marryat’s usual skill in 
turning knowledge to account, contriving incident, and exhibiting character; but, 
compared with the original authorities especially, such as Major Harris, The Mis- 
sion is somewhat literal and slow. } 

Evenings in the Pyrenees; comprising thé Stories of Wanderers from 


Lands. Edited and arranged by Selina Bunbury, Author of * Rides in 
| the Pyrenees,” &c. 
| [Evenings in the Pyrenees consists of a series of half-a-dozen stories, set in a 
| framework for which Miss Bunbury’s tour furnished the hint. In her landlady's 
| room at Bagnéres several of the habitués of the place are supposed to 
| in the evening, and each totell a tale. From the circumstance of people of 
nations being gathered together, the stories are various—French, Swedish, Irish, 
Pyrenéan, and in Italy if not Italian. From the manner of several, and the foreign 
| tone of the morality, we infer that some, as Miss Bunbury intimates, are trans- 
lations. In most, indeed in all of them, there is great dexterity of management, 
and great cleverness in the execution, though of an exotic kind, and not exactly 
of that wholesome character which we expect in juvenile literature; which this 
volume, however, resembles in form rather than in substance. } 
Lady Mary; or Not of the World. By the Reverend Charles B. Tayler, 
M.A., Author of “The Records of a Good Man's Life,” &e. 
Cer med of the well-known Charles Tayler’s tales to exemplify and inculcate 
nis views of religion; which are Evangelical, perhaps after Wilberforce and his 
school. The scenes and actors are chiefly among the higher classes—a religio- 
fashionable novel; but the particulars might not have a general attraction, and 
those who require them will surely read the tale itself. ] 
The Edinburgh Tales. Conducted by Mrs. Johnstone. Volume I. 
(This work, which we noticed on its first appearance in parts, has now advanced 
to a goodly volume; containing —— tales by various authors, includi 
Mrs. Gore, Thomas Carlyle, Miss Mitford, and others, besides the editor he: 
It will form a capital volume for light reading, worth half-a-dozen common fic- 
tions, and at about half the price of one.] 
Chavenage; a Tale on the Cotswolds, 1648. By RW. Huntley, M.A., late 
‘ellow of All Souls College., 
[The Cotswolds, an elevated region descending from Warwickshire through part 
of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, terminating at Bath, are still uncontami- 
nated by manufactures. Hence they contain many traditions relative to the old 
families both gentry and yeomanry who yet live on from generation to generation 
in the houses which their forefathers built and on the lands which they tilled, 
Three of these tales Mr. Huntley has collected and made the subjects of his muse 
in the volume before us; prefacing Chavenage, the longest, by an agreeable account 
of the family of Ste and of the supernatural occurrences which are said to 
have befallen one of the family, who figures as the hero, for consenting, on 
the persuasion of Cromwell Ireton, to the death of Charles the First. We 
must confess to a preference for Mr. Huntley's prose over his poetry. He tells an 
old English family tale neatly and judiciously; but his poem is somewhat flat in 
the conception and prosaic in the execution. } 


Torrington Hall: being an Account of Two Days in the Autumn of the 
= 1844 at that magnificent i i conducted Esta 
lishment for the Insane. By Arthur Wallbridge, Au’ of “ Jest and 
Earnest,” &c. 


A lively and interesting description of a self-supporting asylum near Bath, and 
the mode of life of the patients ee seem to pass their time more pleasantly and 
rationally than sane people in the world. } 

What to Observe; or the Traveller's Remembrancer. By Colonel Jackson, 

F.R.S., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Second edition. 

[ This is a very pleasing as well as instructive work. Under the form of direc- 
tions “what to observe in travelling,” Colonel Jackson has traced such an outline 
of the existing form and substance of natural history in the widest acceptation 
of the phrase, as may serve all the of a ae Particularly valu- 
able—his s tions respecting extempore instruments for giving greater accuracy 
to shostvgiiins of natural a hae ago the more systematic and definite 
terms which he recommends for describing the superficial configuration of a 


country. 
ihmes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver. By William Thom of 
verury. Second edition, with additions. 
e new and handsomer edition of Thom’s prose and verse, with something: 
ke a dozen additional reductions.) - 
New Serra. 

Sacred Pocket Classics, Volume I, A Summary of the Principal Evi- 
dences for the Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation. By 
Beilby Porteus, Lord Bishop of London. 

[A very neat little publication; being the commencement e 
classics, a volume of which js to appear once a month. It commences with 
celebrated Evidences of Bishop Portens, and will be followed by Hannah 


Practical Christianity. ] 
MUSIC. 


SEVENTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT—MONDAY JUNE 23. 
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Beate, Se Bee, Messrs. Distin, (on themes from 






Distin. 
Beethoven 
Beethoven 

Sinfonia = ee Haydn. 

t. “ ti,” 

Aria «Al Teen tai ¢Madile. Bertrand, (Safo,) ... { Pacint. 

Fantasia, Clarionet, Signor Cavallini ..........+..+++++ Cavallini. 

Recit. “Signor Perdona,” Madame Hennelle, (Za } Rossini 

Aria, “ Nacqui all ‘atfanno,” B,J vccesevces a 

Suerte, BPGMNE vc ccccccccccccvccscscceccccccesccce C. M. von Weber. 


Leader, Mr. Loder—Conductor, Mr. Moscheles. 

A, PROGRAMME little calculated to reverse the downward march of Phil- 
harmonic affairs; as the abundant accommodation which remained a few 
minutes before the beginning of the concert. but too plainly evinced. And 
yet the evening on the whole—like some concerts which promise little but 
perform beyond expectation—left a smack of satisfaction on the musical pa- 
late. The solos were of undoubted merit: they were piquant—to Phil- 
harmonic audiences strange and unaccustomed; they provoked the desire 
to be pleased ; and the welcome revival of Haydn’s Tenth Symphony, one 
of the most pleasing emanations of his graceful and natural turn of thought, 
came opportunely to satisfy it. Spohr’s Symphony in C minor made, it 
must be confessed, avery indifferent beginning. ‘The first movement is 
cold, and abundant in mannerism: for Spohr, it is as completely a thing of 
course in composition—as little characterized by the mens divinior—as the 
daily scribbling of a clerk in a counting-house or of the mechanical journalist. 
The larghetto in A flat, and more particularly the presto, are the only parts in 
which the sacred flame of true composition is discernible. To this operose 
production the bright and spirited style of Haydn formed a strong contrast. 
The wind-instruments in the adagio were pretty well played; though the 
combinations in this department, from the want of an effective oboe, are 
greatly inferior to those we hear at the Italian Opera. 

Of the vocal music, Adelaide claims the first notice, because encored, 
though after strong opposition. Pischek sang it a note lower, namely in A 
flat, to suit his voice; and this transposition, together with some new graces 
and alterations of the singer’s own, did not contribute to the improvement 
of the original. The performance, both voice and accompaniment, was 
superfine and affected—a true example of overcharged expression. 
Beethoven surely never contemplated so tawdry an exhibition. Madame 
Hennelle and Mademoiselle Bertrand will neither leave any very favour- 
able impression on the recollection of their hearers. The former, though 
of moderate talents, found a disposition in many to repair the injustice 
which, it was said, she had sustained from the audience admitted to the 
rehearsal on Saturday: the facts of which, if true, should exclude all 
hearers on those occasions. She really succeeded better than might have 
been expected under her disadvantages. Mademoiselle Bertrand’s fault is 
a defect of ear; in her cadences she rarely rejoined the orchestra in the 

The solos were more satisfactory. The movements of De Beriot’s Violin 
Concerto showed much talent in the youthful performer, Master Day; who 
has, we hear, been studying for two years under that celebrated violinist. 
Great strength of tone is rarely to be expected at fifteen or sixteen years of 
age; nor was it found in this instance: but in the technical branches of the 
violin—in intonation, style, and bowing—Master Day exhibited the most 
promising acquirements. He has the certainty and coolness in the attack of 


difficulties, on which the happiest augury of future success may be founded. | 


The Distins exhibited the grand combination of their Sax-horns in a 
short piece, which ceased before the monotony of the brass tone had become 
perceptible. We have heard them play in greater perfection; though those 
hearers to whom their harmony was new may find it somewhat difficult to 
credit the assertion. Cavallini’s Fantasia on the Clarionet was a surprising 
and beautiful performance, which places the artist among the first in his 
own department in Europe. The equal manner in which he blows all the 
notes of an immense scale, reaching to G in altissimo, without harshness— 
the alternate power and softness of his tones, his correct taste in cantabile 

, and his volubility and neat articulation—are truly remarkable. 
The piece he played, which commenced well in C minor, was expressly 
adapted to exhibit these qualities to an audience less strictly critical than 
that of the Philharmonic. He had better, however, have played one of 
Spohr's or Weber's Concertos. 

The Overture, we had forgotten to say, which concluded the first act, 
was pleasant, though not in the greatest manner of Beethoven. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

Mr. Extra of Mortimer Street, whose society under this” designation has 
now had a fair trial, may congratulate himself on its success. ‘The idea of 
uniting professors and amateurs in one common object—the advancement 
of the art by orchestral practice, the trial of new compositions, the hearing 
of celebrated performers, and the promotion of self-culture by occasional 
collision with the best artists—was exeellent; and it has been so well 
appreciated that the chamber-performances of the Musical Union on the 
morning after the Philharmonic Concert often afford a scene of higher 
gratification than any witnessed the evening before. ‘The fine composi- 
tiuns that have been brought forward during the present season, and the 
judicious and rare selection of players, are worthy of all acknowledgment. 
Vieuxtemps, Sainton, Deloffre, Tolbecque, Hill, Rousselot, &e., whose 
quartet combinations and delicate nuances are so justly admired, have 
been heard not merely with pleasure in their music, but with the fullest 
Opportunity to improve by observing their mode and style of performance. 
This is an advantage which the amateur quartet-player, ambitious 
of acquiring an elegant style, will duly appreciate. We observe 
with pleasure in the concerts of the Musical Union a general tole- 
ration of whatever is excellent in art. There is no exclusive devotion 
to a name: Mozart and Haydn share with Beethoven the honour 
due to them. ‘These authors heard by themselves, without the inter- 
mixture of songs or aught to gratify a frivolous audience, form a truly 
classical and delightful concert. For the aspirants of the day in composi- 
tion there are other times of being heard; and thus every one is gratified. 

There was an extraordinary quartet- nce at the Princess's Con- 
cert-room on Tuesday last: the players, Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rousse- 
lot; the great attraction, Beethoven's posthumous Quartet in B flat. The 
exquisite combinations of these players, and the interest they threw into this 
long and in inferior hands uni ible composition, defy description. 
Their united of the work is merely of itself a wonder: they know it, 
and they make know it: the length of the composition is unfelt, its 
strange acceuts and extraordinary no. longer embarrass; but the 
hearer finds his attention fixed at end with as untired interest as 











though he had been following one of the more easy designs of the older 
German school. This is the highest praise that can be bestowed on executive 
power. Sivori has gained unfading laurels by the exquisite intelligence, feel- 
ing, and style of his quartet-playing, whether in leading or playing second. 
No one expected it of him—it did not seem the vocation of the brilliant 
pupil of Paganini; yet, undoubtedly, his reading of quartets is perfection: 
he seizes every good point with the enthusiasm of a thorough musician, and 
with inimitable skill in the execution. Sainton played two movements of 
a brilliant Quartet of Mayseder—the first a slow movement in E flat, more 
beautiful than we could well have attributed to the composer; the second 
a quick one in G, which was wound up by a passage of extraordinary bril- 
liancy. The grand tone and style of Sainton and the passion of his play 
render him very interesting. The concert opened with a Quintet in C by 
Onslow; to which Hancock played the basso di camera. This was very 
pleasing music; but the room being imperfectly filled at this time, and the 
vibration somewhat too great, it was less distinctly heard than might have 
been wished. The buzz of the basso di camera was particularly conspi- 
cuous, though the instrument was well played by Mr. Hancock. On the 
whole, we have seldom had a more delightful morning to record; nothing 
bad or even trivial having been admitted. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Tue School of Design at Somerset House was established by Govern- 
ment eight years ago, for the express purpose of affording English artisans 
the instruction necessary to qualify them for producing ornamental de- 
signs of original character, in such numbers as would enable our manufac- 
turers to compete with foreigners. The arrangements were made under 
the control of a! Council of Management composed of Privy Councillors, 
Members of Parliament, and Royal Academicians: by whom masters 
were appointed, and casts, specimens, and books of ornament, were pro- 
vided at the public expense. There has been no lack of pupils—the 
number of applicants has exceeded the means of accommodation ; and these 
not mere boys learning to draw, but young men working at various crafts, 
who devoted their spare time to improving their taste and acquiring know- 
ledge and skill in design. Schools have also been established in the chief 
provincial towns of manufacturing districts; and annual reports have chro- 
nicled the numbers of students and the hours of their attendance. Artists 
have been commissioned to investigate and report upon the nature of the 
education given to ornamentists in the Continental schools, and the cha- 
racter of decorative art in other countries. In short, no expense has been 
spared to ascertain what ought to be done in national schools of design, 
and to procure the means of accomplishing the object. 

What has been the result? Let facts answer. 

First, as regards house-decoration. At the recent competition of de- 
corative artists for the new Houses of Parliament, the Royal Commissioners 
passed over in silence the specimens that had been got up at the School of 
Design. The Royal Exchange, the new Conservative Club, and many pri- 
vate buildings, have been decorated by Herr Sang and his band of Ger- 
mans; who have covered walls and ceilings with the commonplaces of Con- 
tinental work-shops, in a slovenly style, that would not be tolerated in a 
Parisian café; all for want of a sufficient supply of competent English de- 
corators. 

As for pattern-drawing, ask the shawl-weavers of Paisley and the cot- 
ton-printers of Manchester, if any pupils of the School of Design have sur- 
passed the productions of their old hands, or have caused them to spend 
fewer thousands per annum on designs by foreign ornamentists? Are we 
indebted to the School of Design for any improvement in the patterns of 
carpets, curtains, or paper-hangings—in the shapes of chairs and sofas, of 
jugs and tea-cups—or in the fashion of silver plate or gilded frames? We 
trow not. Indeed, we might almost go so far as to say, that out of the 
hundreds of pupils who have attended our Schools of Design, not one has 
been qualified by the instruction received in them to produce a really ori- 
ginal design. 

The annual show at Somerset House is a sham, got up to “ strike the 
public ”: the so-called “ original designs,” for which prizes are given, are 
merely reproductions of old examples in an altered shape. To prove this 
assertion, we have only to quote the definition of originality given in the 
following passage from the last official statement, signed by the Secretary 
— The more advanced students are exercised in original designs and 
composition; that is, in forming new combinations of the materials of 
ornament.” In accordance with this prescription is the recipe for an 
original design for a vase given by the Director of the School to a candidate 
for the modelling-prize: “ Take the body of this vase, and the base of 
that; put them together and model them.” To call a place where suck 
doctrine is held and such lessons are taught a “school of design,” is an 
abuse of terms: school of “imitation” or of “ plagiarism,” rather, would 
be the fitting title. This is the gipsy-trick of stealing children and 
disguising them that they may not be recognized. ‘The brooms are indeed 
stolen ready-made; but the stealers “are exercised in forming new com-~- 
binations of the materials.” ‘This is improving on the practice of Professor 
Fagan at his school of Petty Larceny in Field Lane: it is a step in ad- 
vance of the education of the “ artful Dodger.” 

Nor are drawing and painting taught better than designing: the 
executive skill of the students is on a par with their originating power. A 
practical decorator was asked by the father of his pupil if the boy should 
not attend the School of Design? His answer was—* By no means: 
he'll lose the freedom of hand that he has got. They do'nt draw there, 
they rfiggle: they learn to stipple, not to paint. I have a pupil who has 
been there, and I can't get him out of that nasty School of Design man- 
ner: whenever my eye is off him, he falls into it again. It’s muddling, 
not painting.” And if proof be wanting, one has only to visit the school 
and see boys occupied in slavishly copying lithographic prints with lead- 
pencil; and young men copying the Vatican arabesques in colours, with the 
touch of miniature-painters. In short, the whole course of study in the 
School of Design is one continued process of copying: copy—copy—eopy, 
is the beginning, middle, and end of their practice. Now, copying draw- 
ings or paintings is a mere exercise of eye and hand: the mental 
faculties, understanding, judgment, taste—to say nothing of inven- 
tion—are not called into play. The most ignorant Chinese mechanic 
would excel the pupils of the School of Design at “dead copying.” 
No teaching is required for that. But set a boy to delineate on paper 
the appearance of a solid form, and you call all his faculties into 
action: he must first understand thoroughly what is before him, or he can 
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not draw it correctly; and to represent the effect of projection, he must 
not only deduce the outline of the forms, but observe the laws of perspec- 
tive, light, and shade. The mind and hand work together, and knowledge | 
qnickening practice, improves both skill and taste. Copying prints is sheer 
waste of time; and it is a delusive kind of practice too: the copyist makes | 
elaborate drawings without learning one of the principles on which his 
original was produced, and does not even acquire power of hand. By dint 
of copying ornament, the pupils may become familiar with the characters | 
they are constantly imitating; but the signification is not understood : they | 
learn. the alphabet of a style, but remain wholly ignorant"of the grammar | 
of itslanguage. The students of the School of Design complain, and with | 
good reason, that the principles of art and the distinguishing character- 
istics of the various styles of ornament are not explained to them. How | 
can they originate or invent any thing new, when they are not taught the 
language of form in which their ideas must be expressed ? 

The absurd and futile practice of copying—which has 
with some modifications from the first—has resulted in a state of things | 
that imperatively calls for authoritative interference The Council is 
divided against itself; the Director and Sub-Director are at daggers- 
drawn; the only master competent to teach advanced students (Mr. Her- 
bert, R.A.) is suspended from his functions; and nearly all the students in 
the upper classes are excluded, for complaining of the conduct of the Di- 
rector, Mr. Wilson.* During the eight years that the school has been esta- 
blished, there have been three different Directors appointed; the division 
in the Council is of no very recent date; and the dissatisfaction of the 
students is not greater than that of the manufacturers for whom they have 
been educated. We have neither space nor inclination to enter into the 
merits of these quarrels; suffice it to say, that they have arisen out of the 
want of a complete and efficient system of instruction. The students’ 
complaints of the incompetency of the present Director, Mr. Wilson— 
assuming their statements to be trne—are but too well-founded. No 
wonder that the School of Design should not have produced any decorators 
for the new Houses of Parliament, when the Director “ particularly dis- 
courages” the study of Gothic ornament! 

The evils of this state of things are not confined to the head school at 
Somerset House; all the provincial schools are affected by them: the brain 
being paralyzed, the limbs are of necessity powerless | Wherever Govern- 
ment lends its aid, it is a condition that the system—or rather no system— 
followed at Somerset House shall be adopted. The consequences are, that 
vital knowledge is set aside for dead copying. One instance must suffice. 





been pursued | 


had been appointed Visiter of the Provincial Schools, has also resi So that 
the School of Design is now reduced to as low a pitch of inefficiency as Mr. 
Wilson and the su ers of a not “ too efficient” master can desire, It now be 

comes a question, whether the Board of Trade will sanction the continuance of this 
state of things, and Parliament vote money to uphold a system that 

efficie iency both in teachers and students ? 








BIRTHS. 

On the 17th June, at the Parsonage, Stoney Stanton, the wife of the Rev. John 
Sankey, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Lysten Hall, Essex, the Lady of John White Cater, Esq., of a boy. 

On the 21st, at Ashe Rectory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. James Connell, of a daughter, 

On the 2ist, the Lady of Norwich Duff, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Summerland, Guernsey, the Hon. Mrs. Evans, of a son and heir. 

On the 234, at Clapton, the Lady of H. L. Nicholl, D.C.L., of a son, which died the 
following day. 

On the 23d, at the Vicarage, Cowfold, Sussex, the Lady of the Rev. William Bruere 
Otter, of a son. 

On the 27th, in Lonsdale Square, Mrs. How, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 24 June, at Oporto, Robert V. lier, Esq., to Dorothea, only danghter of the 
Baroness De Villar. 

On the 18th, at Armin, John Wells, Esq., of Armin Pastures, to Louisa Ann, only 
surviving child of the late William Wells junior, Esq., of Armin Hall. 

On the 18th, at Twickenham Church, Edmund Edward, son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. E. J. Turnour, and grandson of Edward Garth Earl of Winterton, to Helen, 
youngest daughter of the late William Davies, Esq., of Little Strawberry Hill, Middlesex. 

On the 19th, at the British Embassy, in Paris, George Augustus, second surviving son 
of Henry Dixon, Esq., of Oxford, and of Whittington Hall, Derbyshire, to Syiphe 
Georgiana, only child of Charles Cobham, Esq., late of Chadwell, Hertfordshire. 

On the 19th, at Ketton, Algernon Aimilius Macmahon Stafford O’Brien, Esq., 
youngest son of Stafford O’Brien, Esq., of Blatherwycke Park, Northamptonshire, to 
Cecilia, youngest daughter of Charles Wake, Eaq., M.D., of Warwick. 

On the 20th, at the chapel of the Russian Ambassadur, Welbeck Street, and on the 
26th, at the parish church, Lewisham, Rear-Admiral Eupheme Poutiatine, of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Navy, to Mary, eldest surviving daughter of the late Edward Knowles, 
Esq. of Somerset House. At the latter church, at the same time, Thomas Arthur 
Bushby, Esq., eldest son of W. Platt Bushby, Esq., of Larkfield, near Liverpool, to 
Harriet, second surviving daughter of the late Edward Knowles, Esq. 

On the 2ist, at Nuneham Courtenay, Oxon, the Rev. Henry Blackstone Williams, 
Fellow of New College, to Christiana, eldest daughter of the Rev. James Baker, Chan- 
cellor of Durham, and Rector of Naneham. 

On the 26th, at Hampton, the Rev. Peter Almeric Leheup Wood, of Littleton, Mid- 
dlesex, eldest son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Middleham, to Caroline E 
eldest daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Wightman. 

On the 26th, at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, Richard Westmacott, Esq., 





F.R.S., 


| eldest son of Sir Richard Westmacott, to Caroline Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Harry 


At Manchester, a school for training designers had been established by the | 


manufacturers, and was flourishing under the active 
Mr. Zephaniah Bell—an artist of ability, and zealous in the discharge of 
his duties as a teacher. Government assistance was offered and accepted; 
whereupon the whole course of teaching was changed. ‘The study of the 
living model, in which the pupils had made good progress, was interdicted; 
Mr. Bell resigned in disgust; and the young men who would not give up 
the study of the figure were fain to hire a room and models to draw from, 
at their own cost. 

It may be asked, of what use is knowledge of the human form to pat- 
tern-drawers? This question was asked by the late Lord Sydenham of 
Mr. Bell; and thus pleasantly and pertinently answered—* In drawing a 
plant or an ornament the deviation of half an inch matters little; but it is 
a good deal in the length of a man’s nose.” The ability to delineate the 
human figure correctly and well, is a test of the artist's power of drawing: 
if he can draw a man, he can draw anything that is put before him. The 
study of anatomy will have taught him the necessity of first thoroughly 


superintendence of | 


| Farnham ; in his 73d year. 


understanding what he is to draw, and of preserving character accurately | 


in the minutest details. 
tours of the human form cultivates the taste. Whoever has been accus- 
tomed to draw from the life, acquires a facility in designing shapes and 
patterns, composed of elegant curves and combinations of line, from a habit 
of nicely discriminating the graceful undulations of the figure. So with 


the study of colour, light and shade, and reflection, which are more sub- | 


Moreover, the study of the proportions and con- | 


tilely blended in fleshy forms than in any other object natural or artificial. | 


The grand defect of the Government scheme of education for ornament- 
ists is its narrowness: it aims at limiting instead of diffusing the know- 
ledge of art. The students are taught as little as possible; and are not 
suffered to learn more than is (erroneously) considered necessary to follow 
their craft. Pupils on entering the school are required to specify the par- 
ticular branch of ornament they mean to practice, and are kept to that 
only. Surely the faculties should first be developed by a thorough course 
of training on a sound and comprehensive plan. But it was feared that 
artisans would become artists; and this scheme was devised to cripple their 
powers and confine their energies. There was a jealous apprehension of 
journeymen decorators learning to draw as well as gentlemen artists,— 


which they may easily do; and, lest the toe of the operative should gall | 


the kibe of the Academician, the progress of the workman is to be impeded | 


by educational fetters. This attempt to hoodwink the mind of the work- 
ing-classes—to put “ goggles” on their eyes, that their perceptions may be 
exercised only in one particular direction—must fail of its purpose; and if 
the attempt be persisted in, the Government School of Design will end in 
producing a set of mere pattern-making machines, “ forming the materials 
of ornament into new combinations ” as mechanically as the kaleidoscope, 
but without the variety and precision of its figures. 
originality of ideas, and refined taste, cannot be cultivated by such means. 


Inventive power, 


It was in a very different spirit and on a much wider basis that Ns apoleon | 


founded the famous School of Design at Lyons; and if English ornamentists 
are to enable our manufacturers to compete with the foreigner in the 
market, the Government Schools must be remodelled on the Continental 
plan, and provided with efficient masters. There is no lack of talent and 
energy among the students. Give them thorough knowledge and sound 
principles to start with, and individual impulse will direct each one in the 
right way. 

* Since this article was written, the Council of Management—or rather, the 
small section that mism. the affairs of the school—have dismissed Mr. Her- 
bert, as being “ too efficient” for their purpose ; ; and, to lessen the chance of their 
being troubled with another “ too efficient Sub-Director, they have cut off fifty 
pounds a year from the salary of that office. The refractory students have been 
nano to make an ample apology as the condition of readmission to the School ; 

also to make a distinct declaration that they will be either decorators or pat 
wers, and not become artists, The aw Rory of course, refused, one and 
all. They would only be wasting their time and subjecting themselves to annoy- 
ance by returning, now that the only master from whom Ae hae learned any- 
thing is daniel fer being “ teo t.” Mr. Dyce, the former Director, w 


| J. 


Edgell, Esq., of Cadogan Place. 
DEATHS. 

On the 24th April, at Calcutta, Alexander Garden, M.D., Presidency Surgeon ; In his 
5ist year. 

On the 16th June, at Caxton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. Edward F. Champneys, of 
Bedford Square, Stepney, Secretary of the Chureh Pastoral Aid Society ; in his 36th 
year. 

On the 17th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, C der Edward Nath 
tm his 71st year. 
2ist, the Rev. Henry Warren, Rector of Ashington, Sussex, and Vicar of 


On the 2 
A. Hungate, Bart., R.N.; in her 


jel Greensword, R.N. 





On the 2ist, Jane, the wife of Lieutenant Sir W. 
44th year, 
22d, Mary, wife of Thomas Henry Cooper, Esq., and daughter of the late 


On the : 
John La ninson, Esq., Alderman. 
On the 22d, at Mild . near Southampton, Selina Emma, only daughter of Captain 





Cunliffe Owen, R.N.; in her 20th year. 

On the 24th, at Kimberley, the Right Hon. Charlotte Laura Lady Wodehouse. 

On the 25th, at New Grove, Mile End, Joseph Somes, Esq., M.?. 

On the 271th, in St. James's Place,the Lady Elizabeth Araminta Monck; in her Slet 
year. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrice oF ORDNANCE, June 20.—Royal Rest. Artillery—Major-Gen. P. Fyers, 
C.B. to be Col.-Commandant, vice Lieut-Gen. Parry, deceased ; Sec.-Capt. J. E. Dupuis 
to be Capt. vice Dickens, dec. ; First-Lieut. P. P. Faddy to be Sec.-Capt. vice Dupuis; 
Sec.-Lieut. C. W. Grey to be First-Lieht. vice Faddy. 

Wank-orrice, June 27.—7th Drag. Guards— Lieut. W. Hogg to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Codrington, who retires; Cornet C. Arkwright to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Hogg; A. N. Adams, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Arkwright. [3th Light 
Drags— Major J. Lawrenson, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Brunton, who retires. 17th Light Drags,—Capt. F. Burdett to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Lawrenson, promoted in the 13th Light Drags. ; Lieut. H. R. Benson to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Burdett ; Cornet R. D. H. Lane to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Benson ; P. J. W. Miles, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Lane. 9th Regt. Foot 
—Lieut. H. C. Tyler, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stanford. Lith 
Foot—Brevet-Col. J. Hogge, from half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Sir M. 
Creagh, who exchanges; Major H. K. Bloomfield to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice. 
Hogge, who retires ; Capt. J. Singleton to be Major, by purchase, vice Bloomfield ; 
Lieut. J. T. Stanley, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Singleton ; Ensign J. A. Hunter to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stanley ; C. M. G. Quantrille, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Hunter ; Assist.-Surg. H. Hadley, M.D. from the Ride Brigade, to be Surg, 
vice D. Leonard, who retires upon half-pay. 19th Foot—Lieut. G. B. Jenings, fom 
the 60th Foot, tobe Lieut. vice Maguire, who exchanges. 24th Foot—W. Selby, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hackett, who retires. Foot— Ensign W. H, 
Queade to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tyler, promoted in the 9th Foot; R.J. L. Coors, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Queade. 44th Foot—G. Cooper, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Chamberlain, who retires. 49th Foot—Lieut. G. F. Bartley to 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Wright, deceased ; Ensign R. L. Ross, from the 93d 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bartley. 60th Foot—Lieut. J. Maguire, from the 19th Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Jenings, who exchanges. 62d Foot—Ensign M. J. Gregorson, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Macleod, who retires ; Gent. Cadet F. R. E. Burnside, from 
the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gregorson. 79th Foot—T. G. Bo- 
bertson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maitland, whe retires. 93d Foot—Gens. 
Cadet W. W. Carden, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Ross, promoted in the 49th Foot. 

Orrice oF OnpNaNCE, June 26.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Gent. Cadets to be 
Second Lieuts. : J. 8S. W. Atkinson, vice Pigou, prom. ; W. L. Dumaresque, vice Fraser, 
- ; G. Le Marchant Tupper, — Telfer, prom. ; i. Heyman, vice 7 prom. ; 

. Dew, vice Gregory, prom. ; G. 5. Robertson, vice Newton, prom. ; E. H. East, vice 
Giel ig, prom.; D. E. Hoste, vice Fry e, prom.; E. Taswell, vice Yelverton, prom. ; 
E. B. Winterbottom, vice Vesey, prom. ; J. Singleton, vice Standish, prom. Corps of 
Royal Engineers—Gent. Cadets to be Second Lieuts. : 


of 


c.C. Chesney, viee Mann, prom. ; 
E. ©. De Moleyns, vice Nugent, dee. ; L. J. A. Armit, vice Lovell, prom. ; C. B. Ewart, 
vice Synge, prom. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Willis and Co. Crosby Square, merchants—Leach and Sons, Bingley, worsted-mang~ 
facturers; as far as regards J. Leach—Lidstonme and Co. Old Lag builders - Davies 
and Fallows, Stockport, cotton-waste-spinners—Bath and Bolton, W: coal -mem= 


chants—-Holdsworth and Milner, Wakefield, surgeons—Harris and Alexandria, 
merchants—Smith and Hunter, Bishopwearmouth, tea-dealers—Raine Scholes, 
Bury, plumbers— -Halliday and Rhodes, Heckmondwike, 

ami C. Turner, Church Street, aad J. Within- 
shaw, Shelton, Stadiordshire, venthor-dealere—-Collelge and Ef 
engravers Sangster and Melliss, A ren gos Parker 
Co. Liverpool, linendrapers—Bedells and Leicester, manufacturers of elastig 
bation Coaibemm and Co. Manchester, and Edwards, 






Abenbury Forge, Denbighshire, ironmasters q 
Garden, gold- beaters —R- and A. J A. Dedenham, Upper Clapton, 

wright, Leeds, t in and Smales, 

—Stirling and Co. Glasgow; as far as regands W. L. Swing and BM. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

Bow es, Grorcr, and PocKiincTon, Jostrn PAIN, Newgate Street, meat-salesmen, 
to surrender July 9, Aug. 12: solicitors, Mr. Young, Square ; official 
assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

COLLEDGE, MATTHEW, Bnnklow, Warwickshire, coal-merchant, July 10, Aug. 4: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Hivpitres, Witxt1aM, St. Asaph, Flintshire, grocer, July 14, 31; solicitors, Mr. 
M’Gregor, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall; Mr. Evans, Denbigh ; Mr. Evans, Liverpool ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Leseune, WittiamM Rickman, Southampton, corn-merchant, June 30, July 28: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Smith and Atkins, Serjeants’-inn ; and Messrs. Mackey and Girdle- 
stone, Southampton ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

MossMAN, WILLIAM, Clarke’s Place, High Street, Islington, fancy stationers, June 30, 
Aug. 4: solicitors, Wright & Co. Golden Square ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman St. 

Morton, Witttam, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, gas-fitter, July 4, Aug. 5: 
solicitors, Messrs. Loveland and Beckitt, Symond’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. ¥ hit- 
more, Basinghall Street. 

Rupp, Francis, Nether Stowey, near Bridgewater, surgeon, July 8, 29: solicitors, 
Mr. Boyle, Clement’s Inn; Mr. Smith, Bridgewater; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; offical 
assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

WALKER, James, junior, Leeds, butcher, July 7, 28 : solicitors, Messrs. Mitton and 
Nealor, Southampton Buildings ; Messrs. Dunning and Stawman, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. DIVIDENDS. 

July 15, Williams, Goudhurst, Kent, wheelwright—July 21, Barron, Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, builder—July 21, Stevens, Mile End, road-contractor—J uly 16, J. and 
T. Hill, Ely, merchants—July 16, I. and T. Lamb, Kidderminster, engineers—July 16, 
W. B. Briddick, Durham, dealer in iron—July 16, J. Bridick junior, Durham, book- 
seller—July 16, W. and J. C. Carr, Sunderland, merchants—July 16, Martyn, Durham, 
linendraper—July 17, Risdon, Exeter, bookseller—July 18, Pritchard, Liverpool, wine- 
Ne al aia 1, Abram, Liverpool, merchant—July 18, Robi » Wolvert % 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 16, Taylor, Camden Town, grocer—July 16, Brain, Holford Square, Pentonville, 
pk neem: 4 16, Cocksedge, Shadwell, miller—July 16, T. and W. John- 

July 15, Chambers senior, New Bond Street, banker—July 16, 

Barker, Manchester, druggist—July 15, Gerrard, Marsden, cotton- -spinner—July 17, 
Humphries, Manchester, joiner—July 18, Gadsby junior, Manchester, joiner—July 18, 
Livingston and Buttam, Manchester, plumbers—July 15, Milward, Nottingham, miller. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 15. 

,_ Webb, High Street, South k, ard and Perry, Newgate Market, 
Wi North , Wharfinger—Dodd, Liverpool, innkeeper—Robin- 

son, Wolverhampton, grocer— Sprague, Poole, grocer—Farrand, Huddersfield, surgeon. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

~Lecesne, Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch Street, merchant ; first div. of 1s. 103d. ; 
any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Almond, Orrell, Lancashire, coal- 
dealer; second diy. of 5d. June 26, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool—Johnson, Liverpool, merchant ; first div. of 33d. June 26, or any subsequent 
Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Wilson, Liverpool, merchant; div. of 4s. 2}. 
June 25, or any Jay ;| Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— Blake, Sunderland, 
edge-tool- -manufacturer ; first div. of 10d. June 25, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hagg, Colchester ; first div. of 4s. 6d. June 25, orany 

Ww y; Mr. Belcher, King’s ‘Arms Y ard—Attwater, Dev ena 

Street, Queen yep 3 first div. of ls. June 25, or any ; Mr. 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Pearson, Liverpool Road, builder ; first and final div. 

of 1$d. June 25, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Oxbor- 

Trew, Stockport, pawnbroker ; div. of 20s. June 25, or any subseq Ww y; Mr. 

Follett, Basinghall Street. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Srennovse, J., Dunfermline, brewer, June 30, July 21. 

Wuowmonp, A., Dundee, grocer, July 1, 22. 

Younes, J., Leith, merchant, June 30, J uly 21. 


Friday, June 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Slaney and Muskett, Fenchurch Street, tea-brokers—Storry and Bates, Leeds, carvers 
and gilders—Edmeston and Wilden, Mark Lane, flour-factors—W. and M. Butcher, 
Stepney, retailers of beer—Beilby and Markham, Kingston-upon-Hull, coopers—Mor- 
riss and Co., Newington Causeway, mangle-makers—Jefferies and Longdon, Bath, 
tailors—Wilson and Co. Wood Street, silk-manufacturers ; as far as regards L. Wilson— 
Heele and Herbert, Basinghall Street, estate-agents—Hunter and Webster, Luton, Bed- 
fordshire, straw-hat-manufactarers— Hacking and Lupton, Lancaster, milliners—Hiles 
& Co. Liverpool, commission-agents-—H., G., and W. Ridley, Ipswich, wine-merchants— 

and Cullen, Bloomsbury Square, attornies—Oliver and Oswald; Oswald, Por- 
tious, Oliver, and Co. ; Oswald, Oliver, and Co. Manchester and Glasgow; Oswald and 
Co. Calcutta— White and? Abbott, Margate, er and Baker, Pet- 
worth, attorneys—Smith and Moore, Beerlay, Isle of Wight, brick- makers—Gillard and 
Bright, Plymouth, coach-build and Pope, Chancery Lane, law-stationers— 
Whitmore and Co. Drury Lane, chy: mists—Suggitt and Co. Howden, manufacturers of 
tt’s night lamp—J. and G. Sutton, Manchester, drysalters—Johnson and Stafford, 
efield, plumber—Johnson and Cock, Hatton Garden, assayers—West Auckland 
Brewery Company, West Auckland ; as far as regards O’Brien—C. and A, Kurtz, Liver- 
pool, venders of patent lamps—Lianelly Stone Coal Company, Lianelly, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—HEENE, Tuomas, Cardiff, draper. 
BANKKUPTS. 

Cakx, Ricnarp, Fore Street, Cripplegate, cheesemonger, to surrender July 10, Aug- 

8: solicitor, Gauntlett, Gray’s Inn Place ; official assignee, Pennell, Basinghall Sirect. 
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—Hawksley, Arnold, Nottinghamshire, merchant; final div. of ld. and 44-85th of a ld. 
any Thursday ; ‘. Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Jones, Birmingham, victualler ; first div. 
of 8s, 6d. any Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Cox, Hendon, horse-dealer ; 
second and final div. of 3s. 6¢. June 28 and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Nicholson, Halifax, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner ; first div. of 4s. and 
second and final div. of 1s. any Wednesday on and after 2d July; Mr. Freeman, Leeds 
—Moss, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollendraper ; second div. of 6d. any Wednesday on and 
after 2d July ; Mr, Freeman, Leeds—Wilkinson, Hartlepool, Durham, draper ;) first 
div. of 3s. June 28, or any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
Blake, Sunderland, edge-tool-manufacturer ; first div. of 10d. June 28, or any subse- 
sequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Collinson, East Butterwick, 
Lincolnshire, shipwright ; first div. of ls. any Wednesday on and after 2d July; Mr. 


Freeman, Leeds. 
PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 











(Closing Prices.) 






















































| Saturd. | Monday serve. Wein.) Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per CentConsols . .... .s-..0- se+ «.| shut —- a — —_ — 
Ditto for Account . ery 998 9% v = 6| 99 99 
3 per Cents Reduced 993 | 998 993 oat } 99% 99k 
34 per Cents .... 1ozg | 1029 1024 | «102 | 1024 102 
Long Annuities luej>— lig | be 11g LD 
Bank Stock, 7 per C 21 211 2113 211 2113 _ 
India Stock, 10$. shut | —— —_— — — 
Exchequer Bills, 59 pm. | 59 57 59 59 53 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent — — — a ea 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official pre eny during the Week ending Friday img = ) 
Alabama (Sterling se. seaces . Ct. —_— | em husetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct —_ 
Austrian ......... aaenese 4 — —— || Mexican ....--....+.+- i— at 
Belgian... - 4¢— 993 Ditto Deferred)...,. 5=— 2) 
Ditto.... ..23— — || Michigan .......... 6«— — 
INE onc ccscane 09-2008 ed —— || Mississippi (Sterling) 6‘— — 
Buenos Ayres . .. .....-- «‘— 46 | Neapolitam ..... .....4+-- 5=_- — 
| eee ‘— — | New York (1858) s- ex d. 
Columbian (ex Venezuela) .6 — 17% | Ohio.... . a> encased , qnenes ‘— 
Datiah . ~..0. cee. escese 3=— b53 Pennsylvania ........ ..-. s=— 7 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders - 63§ |, Peruvian «......666.6 ees 6‘— 3h 
Ditto i- 99 || Portuguese . ee Me 3 
French 3as— —— || Ditto (Converted) wvescecs _- 
Ditto --5 — | 12]f. 12}¢c. BERNE « rsone eeeencesst == uy 
Indiana (Sterling) i— a Spanish .... ..++ ssecees 56-— 28 
i; capeeescnes -t— a DCEO... oe ceices acces 3- 4) 
Kentucky . = — =| Ditto( Passive) ovevensevocesany OF 7 
Louisiana Sterling). . st— —— || Ditto (Deferred) .... ......-..- os —_ 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... st— — | Venezuela ACTIVE «cone nec cwrees 44 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
MiInts— | Bawxs— 
RED sn enes-acseapevessees ° 6 |* Australasian ............ ecasses 35 
Brazilian Imperial ........ +--+. — || British North American ..... , 50§ 
Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ....... 8 |} Colomial ..........-s2.0.+00: — 
Cobre Copper ......6+..ese5 eae — || Commercial of London ....... . _ 
Raitwars— | London and Westminster .. ... 27% 
Birmingham and Gloucester 134 | London Joint Stock .........++ — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... 75 | National of Ireland .......... — 
Eastern Counties. ...........+++- 21% | National Provincial .. .... ... a 
Grand Junction ........ «...++++- — | Provincial of Ireland .......... — 
Great North of England . 246 || Union of Australia .. omnis 
Great Western... . eovees 205 | Union of London —_ 
Liverpool and Manchester weccces — || 
London and Brighton ........... 74 East — West India . — 
London and Blackwall .........- 10 | London .......4 «++. — 
London and Greenwich ........ ll | St. Kathe TEMS .cccccccccccccese 109 
London and ——— peeccsas 239 | MIscELLANEOUs— 
London and Croydon........... 19% || Australian Agricultural ........ _—_ 
Manchester and ee ee 59 t|| British American Land .. — 
a and Leeds . ee 185 | Canada ..... ss..eeeee- —— 
pe errr re 187 || General Steam ..........-..- 26% 
South- aon and Dover ...... 47 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . —_ 
South-western ..........eeeeees 2h || Royal Mail Steam ............- 15d 
York and NorthMidland ........ le | South Australian ........+...++ — 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 2lst day of June 1845. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued ........+++0+0+++ £30,051,610 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities Rdcdese 2,981,906 

Gold Coin and Bullion + 13,911,607 

Silver Bullion ........ 2,140,093 

£30,051 ,610 £30,051 610 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities, (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,204 $98 

— Securities . 


 paeeed Capital .......+.+ 





Public Deposits* . 














*Forrestex, JAmes, Hampstead, baker, Jaly 8, Aug. 6: solicitors, Messrs. V. 
and Co. Bush Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

GRENWELL, Wii, Bed Street, h k, wheelwright, July 5, Aug. 9: 
solicitor, Mr. Welborne, "Tooley Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Loraine, Fenwick, ‘Newcastle-upon- Tyne, bookseller, July 8, ‘aug. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Shield and Harwood, Queen Street, Cheapside; Mr. Chartres, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Max, Witt1am, Liverpool, 7 uly a. Rae i:  seltetbanny Messrs. Reed and 
Shaw, Friday Street; Messrs. Sale ‘and W ; Official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Li 

May, Samust, and Morraam, Pryce; Shrewsbury, drapers, July 10, Aug. 8: soli- 
citor, Mr. Goddard, Wood Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

*PAatne, CHARLOTTE, Lewes, plumber, July 11, Aug. 5: solicitor, 
James Street, Bedford Row; Messrs. Blaker, Lewes; official 


ne, 

Tuomas, Epwaxp, Bristol, wine-merchant, July 11, Aug. 22: solicitor, Mr. Haber- 
field, Bristol ; official Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

WESTMORE, Ropert, West Derby, near Liverpool, joiner, July 9, Aug. 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. —- and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Payne, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool. DIVIDENDS. 

July 22, Beard, Deptford, builder—July 21, Atkinson, Gloucester, chemist. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 18, Furnival, Kettering, Northamptonshire, corn-dealer—July 19, Tupper, Ca- 
Hampshire, grocer—July 21, Innes, Eari’s Court, Old Brompton, brewer— 
July 22, Forty, Richmond, hotel-k: uly 22, Brice, St. John’s Street, tailor—July 
21; M‘Knott and Glass, Blackfriars Road, coal-merchants—July 22, More, Liverpool, 
wine-merchant—July 19, Smelt, Melton Mowbray, linendraper—July 29, Webb, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, wharfinger— Suly 22, W ilecex, Warrington, innkeeper—July 18, 

Brown and wee. = carpet 

granted, a a ee to the contrary, on or before July 18. 

Hyatt, Pinion victualler—Price, Oakengates, Shropshire, draper—Foster, Sheffield, 
grocer— Evans, Bourton-on-the-Hill, Gloucestershire, inukceper—Shaw, Oldham, cot- 
ton-spinner—Stuezrt, Liver, 09, ‘drys ilter—W. & T. Higgins, Old Bond Street, hosiers— 











Robinson, Burton-upon- Trent, dtaper— —Hardisty, Waketield, whitesmith—_M. Firth, St. 
Michael's Alley, lithographic re won BI , linendraper—Rees, King 
Street, ircn-merchant—Wilkiuson, Hartlepool, per. 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Elliot, Sheffield, merchant ; first div. of 2s. and second div. of 1s. }d. any Wednesday 
on and after 2d July ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Priorand Brady, Kingston-upon-Hull, oil- 


div. of 20s. any Wednesday on and after 24 July ; Mr. Freeman, 
wlactiar, Bear, Yorkshire, w ; Second div. of 2d. any Wednes- 


AS “ss after Nanda at .. Freeman, Leeds—East, Spalding, builder; second div, 
Exeter, confectioner ; 


jarman, 
div of 2. fa. any day aor tt July Mr. Hernaman, Excter—Hill, Exeter, eurrier; 
pI vera any Th Mr. bm Lane, Hereford, coal 


ree may 7° Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—La- 
ra of ay The 3; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham 
































Other Deposits «+» 10,147,586 | Notes ...... «4. osaTats 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,001,282 Gold and Silver Coin 
£35,794 198 “Fs 794,198 198 
*Inel ig Exchequer, Savings Banks, C i sof National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 © 0.. 8810 © 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 v7 : Iron, British Bars.... 8 © 0.. 8 5 @ 
New Dollars .....-+-.«secececseees o4 Lead, British Pig -8b 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard .... . -o4 " Steel, English ....... ooo 
a4: mca Lane, Ts... 
» #8. 
Wheat R.New (2044 | Rye ....--++ 28to32 ae ti totes Oats, Feed. 21 to 
erene 46— 0 | Barley . « 26—27 sees 28—40 Fine. 22— 
bia” ence es ‘2—44 Malting . ++ 29-30 . 0-2 Poland... 24— 
y oh - 4—56 ae Fine. 25— 
50— 53 58—60 . 38—40 | .-26— 
Saget. New 50—54 Pea Hog .. 38—40 =a NE : 40—#2 | Fine 27—28 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. [ DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


Per Qr. (Im 1) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 

Wheat .... lid. | Rye ........+ 31s. Od, | Wheat « ..:. 209.0d. | Rye «.+-++0» are 
Barley. ... 29 11 eoce-o -2 : Barley... -~ 90 Beans . 

Oats.. ...- 3 Peas | Oats 





Weekly yee J foe the Ww eck ending J 
Wheat, 47s. 10d.—Barley 29s. 94 —Oats, 22s. 74.—Rye, 3), Qdexibeane, 380/ 6d.—Peas, 38s. 6d, 


FLOUR. j PROVISIONS 
Town-made .-.+-+«++ Butter—Best Fresh, }20, 6d. per dos. 














per sack 45s. to 48s. | 
Seconds . ° —43 | Carlow , 01. 08,40 0b. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffuik.on board ship 35 — 38 j Bacons sInish,. --. +++. -0perewt. d4s.— 60s, 
Suffolk and Stockton ,....... . 33 — 36 — ~~ Cheshine . .. seen. .scees 
TAM. ness. + -perquarter 0 — 0 Plime: see cce ces nen 
Pollard, fine. .....«.«..-- o— 0 —, fork. .. ™ 
Bread, bd. tod. the did. ioat. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Average Price of Muscovado Sugar, 32s. 64d. percwt. Molasses, l6s. to 22s. 6d-perewt. 
HOPS. | POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets . ....--+.«+ «+. 120s. to 160s. | York Reds .............- per ton 50s. te 70s. 
BIRLO ..0.0.05- 45 >-20 - 1s — 225 poteh Beds... « «vdee ce ceee wee 0 — 55 
vey oe Ea ecgroesss 130 — 147 | Devons... ....---ceee seceeceee 70. — 80 
Pine ditto «. .-. +. eee ceereee 150 — 155 | Kent and Essex Whites.......-.- 56 — 60 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHPIELD. Wur 
O68. . cisevevs. 908, to Qe, 
92 — 103 .ncececcine Om 
OO nee ceceeee 46 -— TA 
90 — 120... eee eee 100, —~ 126 
a7 — 38 .... ‘ > 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE aNp ‘were Sans wore oe Heap or Carrie at 


s. &. ‘ 2. s. 2. d. Surrnrrevp. 
Beef... 3 2 to 3 4to4 2 .... 3 4t04 Oto 4 °6 y- Monday 
Mutton 4 2—4 6—5 2 ...c. 3 8—4 @—5-°2/ Reasts. 1,107 .... 25% 
Veal... 3 4—4 0—5 0 1.4. 4 O—4 &—6 0] Sheep. 11,960 ..... 270 
Pork .. 3 O—4 O—4 8 «ever 3 6—4 0-4 6 ves. 449 ..... 2 
Lamb.. 5 0—0 0—510 §0—0 0—6 0 se 340 ...-- 290 
* To sink the offal, per &lbs. 


SS 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The Second 
Appearance of Madlle. TAGLIONI.—Tuis Evenine, 
Barvavay 26th Jcexe, will be performed Donizctti’s Opera 
ROBERTO DEVEREUX. The DANSEUSES VIENNOISES 
will appear in some of their favourite Pas. To conclude with 
LASYLPHIDE. La Syiphide, Madile. Taglioni. Applications 
for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-oifice, 
Opera Colonna Colonnade. Doors Open at7; commence at half-past. 


H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —Signor 

MARIO has the honour to inform his friends, the sub- 
scribers to the Opera, and the public, that his BENEFIT will 
take place on Tuurspar next, 34 Jory, when will be pre- 
‘sented (last time this season), Bellini’s Opera I PURITANI. 
Atter which, the DANSEUSES VIENNOISES will appear in 

me of their favourite Dances. To be followed by selections 
from ROBERTO DEVEREUX. With various Entertain- 








ments. To conclude with LA SYLPHIDE 
oes. UNION.—For the BENEFIT of 
the Director, Mr. ELLA, on Tcespay 8th Jviv,at Half- 


past Two o’Clock, at the PRINCESS'S CONCERT-ROOM. 
Beethoven's Grand Quintet in C, and Septet in E flat, and 
Spohr’s double Quartet in E minor, led by Sivori, Vieuxtemps, 

Sainton, and assist by the eminent artists engaged 
during this season at the Musical Union. Pischek will sing 
between the above pieces, and an Elegy for a Chorus with ac 
companiments, by Beethoven. will be performed for the first 
time in England. Stalls, UW. ls.; Tickets, 10s. 6d.; to be had 
of Cramer, Bear, and Co., Musicsellers, Regent Street ; and 
of Mr. Euta, 70, Mortimer Street. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The Forty-firss ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
each day, from Nine till dusk. Will close 12th Jury. Ad- 
mittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. J.W. Watour, Sec. 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS.—The Exteventn Awnnvat 
Exursrrion is now open at their Gallery, Firry-runere, Pall 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o'clock till dusk. 
ames Fauey, Secre tary. 


HE BEAUFORT HUNT.—On View, (by 

Tickets only,) at 6, Pall Mall, the original glatuse repre- 
senting the Lawn Meet at Badminton, painted by Mr. Barraud; 
where subscribers’ names for the engraving will be received. 
Tickets of admission may be had on application to Messrs. IH. 


Graves and Co. bt Le 
RITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE, 


13, George Street, Hanover Square.—The LAST SOIREE 
of the Season will be held on Monvnay Evenixo 30th June, at 
Bight o’Clock; and a GENERAL MEETING of the MEM- 
BERS will be held on Tucarspar 34 Juvr, at One o'Clock pre- 
cisely. as Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, the President, in 
the Chair James 8. Buckivowam, Resident Director. 


HE LONDON LIBR ARY, 49, Pall Mall. 
Patron—His Royal Highness, Princehlbert: 

This Institution has already made such progress in realizing 
the objects of its foundation, as to offer to its Subscribers a 
collection of nearly twenty-five thousand volumes, to which 
additions are constantly making, including almost every new 
work of interest and importance, either in Eng!ish or Foreign 
Literature, immediately on its appearance. Terms of Sub- 
scription—Entrance fee, (at present, but subject to future in- 
crease,) 6!.; annual subscription, 2/.; a payment of 26/. con- 
Stitutes a subscriber for life. A new and complete Catalogue 
of the Library, including the most recent additions, is pre- 

z,and will be published as soon as possible. The Li- 
rary is open every day, except Sunday, from Eleven to Six 
o'Clock. By order of the Committee, 
I.G. - Coc uRaNe, Secretary and Librarian. 


r , 

REQUISITION “by 2,000 W orking Men of 

Lendon to JAMES SIMPSON , Esq., Advocate, of Edin- 

burgh.—The Requisitionists have much satisfac tion in inform- 
ing their fellow- citizens, that in compliance with the above 
r. , the well-known educationist, and 

friend of the sons of toil, will deliver two addresses ON THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE CHARACTER AND CONDI- 
TION OF THE WORKING-CLASS at Exeter Hall, on the 























Evenings of Wepwrspax the 9th and Fripay the Lith Jc LY, 
at a A ves Meetings will be patronized by the 
by, Lord I gham,and other Noblemen 





Lord Brovena» will preside. As Mr. Simp- 

‘eon has desired to take <~ himself the whole expenses, the 

Admission will be Free, by Tickets, to fill the Hall conve- 

niently ; these will be ak at Exeter Hall, after Thursday 
uly. Ladies are invited to attend. 


IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT.—The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
has commenced the issue of CIRCULAR NOTES for the use 
of TRAVELLERS and RESIDENTS on the CONTINENT. 
These Notes are payable at every important place in Europe. 
and thus enable a Traveller to vary his route without incon- 
venience. No expense is incurred except the price of theStamp, 
and when cashed no charge is made for Commission. For the 
convenience of the Public these Notes may be obtained either 
at the Head-Office of the London and Westminster Bank in 
Lothbury, or at the branches of the Bank, namely— 
1, St. James's Square, 3,W ellington — Borough, 
213, High Holborn, 
4, Stratford Place, Oxford St., 
By order of the Board, 
Js MES Wittias Gu BART, Gene ral il Manager. 


PECTL 
BERDEEN, 


oO 
BAN cFF, AN :‘D ELGIN 
k AILWAY; 
With Lines to PETERHEAD, FRASERBURGH, &e. 
CAPITAL—1 ,250,000/. Sterling ; in 25,000 Shares of 50/. each. 
DEPOSIT—2!. 10s. per Share. 
The length of the Main Line and Branches is about 119 miles. 


87, High Street, Whitechapel. 


Interim Committee of Management and Allocation. 

Sir Thomas Burnett, Bart., of Leys, Chairman. 

David Chalmers, Esq., of Westburn, Deputy-Chairman. 

Cal 

David Chalmers, Esq.,of Westburn, Aberdecn. 

Thomas Sangster, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

William Littlejohn, Esq., Banker in Aberdeen. 

Alexander Irvine, Esq., Merchant in Aberdeen. 

Nathaniel Farquhar, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

George Marquis, Esq., Accountant in Aberdeen. 

Andrew Murray, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

John Clark, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

James Simpson, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

Alexander Stronach, Esq., of Drumallen, Aberdeen. 

Charles Grainger, Esq., Advocate in Aberdeen. 

Grnenat— 

James Sutherland, Fsq., Provost of Inverness. 

John Wilson, Esq., Provost of Nairn. 

James Wilson, Esq., Provost of Elgin. 

James Grant, Esq., Banker in — n. 

Thomas H. Ric hardson, Esq., Banff. 

George R. Forbes, Esq., Sheriff- ‘Clerk of Banffshire. 

Patrick Grant, Esq., Sheriff-Clerk of Inverness-shire. 

Thomas John Bremne r, Esq., Banker, Peterhe 

John Park, Esq., Merchant, Fraserburgh. 

James Mitchie, Esq., Bridge- end, Turriff, 

John Rac, Esq., F nker, Ellon. 

George Monro, Esq. , 3, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 

The Provisional Committee consists of about Two Hundred 
Gentlemen, either Resident in, connected with, or interested 
in the district. 











Bankers. 
Town and County Rank, Aberdeen. 
Union Bank of Scotland, )} Edinburgh and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. } G ow. 


Caledonian Bank, Inverness, and Branches. 


London Joint Stock Bank, } 
Union Bank of London. § 1240. 
Engineers 


Messrs. Grainger and Miller, Edinburgh. 
Alexander Smith, Esq., Aberdeen, Local Engineer and Surveyor. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Stronach and Grainger, Advocates, Aberdeen. 
George Monro, Esq., 3, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Parliamentary Solicitors. 

David Caldwell, Esq., Golden Square ; and 
Messrs. Richardson and Connell, Fludyer Strect, 
Westminster, London. 

The immediate object of this enterprise_is, in connexion 
with the Inverness and Elgin and Morayshire Railways, to 
secure for the extensive districts of Formartine, Buchan, 
Doveronside, and the Enzie, a cheap, expeditious, and direct 
communication North and West. To the inhabitants gene- 
rally, a speedy conveyance of Cattle, Corn, the produce of Dis- 
tilleries, and important and valuable Fisheries, is of the ut- 
most consequence ; while the speedy and economical dissemi- 
nation of the various commodities imported is of paramount 
advantage. The whole of these objects will be attained by the 
Lines now proposed; while to travellers they will afford a 
route of varied and interesting scenery, not liable to be ob- 
structed by snow. The terminus at Aberdeen is proposed to 
be near the Harbour ; and the Railway will intersect Old- 
machar, Belhelvie, Foveran, Udny, and -Buchan, to 
Ellon (the key of the Buchan District) ; thence through the 
Valley ofthe Ythan, traversing the Parishes of Tarves, bb wt 
and Auchteriess, to Turriff ; from thence by the banks the 
Doveron, through Turriff, King-Edward, and Alva, to Banff 
and Macduff; from Banff, it will proceed along the densely- 








DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES As ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 
25, Pall Mall, London ; and 22, Nassau Street, Dublin. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPIT 500 
‘This Office was established in 1841, for the assurance of dis- 
@ased as well as rye b lives, having caused tables to be 


Spee eatentated Gr ins t purpose. Members of Consum 
Families assured at = 


on Unsound Lives, the amount varying with the par- 
r disease. — | Lives are assured at lower rates than 





Assurance Societies in 
or more than one in five of the ts, 








REAT BRITAIN Gereai LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCTETY, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 


ms Chairman. 

FPER To pepe 
ssanalenmmmans ty tee wane 

‘fer of the policies of the “ Achilles British and Foreign Life 


Assurance Association. 
PROFITS.—The whole of the 
@mong the members, after 
~~ Te = 
Cnually accum" from sufficient to 
premiums, fally afford 


ity. 
CREDIT —Credit given to members for half 
the aoe si eae amount of 


atthe 
mee ee gee wes or ited, ex- 
cept w sanction, in . 
cach case Sones SENS 
Ag extremely low rate of without pation in 


partici; 
» at 4 time within five years, 
ween the 
thus 


reduced rates and the 








d coast of the Boyne, Findlater, and the Enzie, across 
the Spey to Elgin. 

From near Ellon, there will be an extended line to Peter- 
head. This line wil! also be extended to Fraserburgh ; and it 
will thus be seen that the whole North-eastern of 
Scotland will be amply one Ye intersected. The 
ae oe one of the most im- 
portant nd—has ta carefully examined by the 
eminent } A Mr. Gratege. of the firm of Messrs. Grain- 

experience is well-known and 
that the country is very favourable 


railway—that there are noengineering 
difficulties—that the gradients are easy—and that the expense 
of construction will be moderate. 

The traffic has been sufficiently computed to show that the 
po pat ped lines will] be remunerative. to the census 
of 1641, the population of districts through which the Rail- 
bp directly cc and is calculated to benefit, independent 

f passengers who will along it from other projected 
limes, is upwards of 200. 

There will also be a great thorough traffic, from each end of 
the line, of cattle, as well as of agricultural produce and goods, 
to be shipped at Aberdeen and the other ports ; while at Ellon, 

, Turriff, Old Deer, and many other in the Buchan 
, important and numcrously - -attended cattle and grain 
~od ed pl y yo “i of the of the under- 
v ans and copics of the prospectus 
taking, containing the names of the Provisional Committee, 
~_ be obtained from, and allcommunications on eee l= 
to h 


for the formation ofa 


my Aberdeen ; > 

burgh ; or to the Parliamentary Solicitors, David Caldwell, 
Esq., , and Messrs. " 
Fladyer Street, W r, ; by either of or 
by the following Brokers, applications for Shares, for a 


Edin| Fy 

BR. and M. Boyd, 4, New Bank ; Scholes 
and . hoeder Ashlin and. Anthony a. 
Sharebrokers, Liverpool ; RK. B. Walson and Co., and W’ 

and Andrews, Leeds; ; Al 


, Portsoy ; D. Prophet, Solicitor, and 
i Rennie, Merchant, Inverness. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


- , r 
I ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 

4 To Teachers of Sunday and other Schools, Benefit Societies , 
and similar Associations.—With a view to afford facilities to 
parties visiting the sea-coast, the Directors of this Railway 
are ready to run SPRCTAL TRAINS at LOW FARES on the 
week days; children under fifteen at half those fares. 

Parties in numbers of 400 and upwards may arrange for a 
cheap excursion-train to Brighton on any week day. Appli 
cation may be made to Mr. P. Clarke, the manager, or to 

London Bridge Station, 16th Jun: 1845. T. J. Buckrox, See. 

Excursion-trains as usual, on Sundays, by the 7.15 and 8.15 
morning trains, and on Mondays by the 7.40 morning train, to 
Brighton and back, at a single fare. 

TEAM TO DUNDEE.—REDUCTION 

OF FARES.—The LONDON, DUNDEB, and PERTH, 

are intended to Sail from Hore’ s Steam-Wharf, No. 272, 

Wapping, as under—The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wepnes- 

pay, Jury 2, at 10 Forenoon. The PERTH, Capt. Srixx, 
Wepwespar, Jovy 9th, at 1 Afternoon. 

Fares, exclusive of Provisions—Main Cabin, 2/. 5s 
ard’s Fee, 3s.; Fore Cabin, ll. 6s.; Steward’s Fee, 2s. 
Provisions will be charged for on a moderate scale. 

Ev BETH Hore, Agent and W barfinger. 
7) 
BBOTT’S 


late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 

Lt BOW BRE WERY PALE ALE.—Thiscelebrated Beer 
which has been held in such high repute in India for nearly a 
century, and is so strongly recommended by the faculty in this 
country to invalids and others for its tonic properties, can be 
procured only by orders, addressed to E. Annort, Bow Brewery, 
his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; or from Duncan Lap- 
DLE, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


RAWING-ROOM CLOCKS.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cornhill, London, opposite 
the Bank of England, invite attention toa splendid varicty of 
Kosewood, China, Bronze, and Ormola CLOCKS ; they go for 
eight days, and strike the hours and half-hours. Price Four 
Guineas, Seven Guineas, and Ten Guineas each, and upwards. 
The performance is warranted. A Pamphlet, with detailed 
lists of prices, and illustrated with Sketches, may had, on 
application, gratis, or sent to all parts of Great Britain ‘and 
Ireland, » postage free, in answer to a paid letter. 


UPERIOR FRENCH BEDDING.—HEAL 
and SON'S MATTRESSES, of fine long woo! and horse-~ 
hair, are quite equal to the best that are made in Paris ; and 
they having been the original introducers of French ‘Mat- 
tresses, have paid great attention to their manufacture. Also 
Spring Mattresses, combining the utmost elasticity with the 
greatest durability. List of prices of every description of 
Redding sent free by post, on application to their establish- 
ment, the largest in London, exclusively for the manufacture 
and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads or other furniture being 
kept.)—Heat and Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding Manu- 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


IMBIRD’S PATENT CEMENTED SAFETY 

ENVELOPE—Obviating the use of wax or wafer, Is. the 
100.—Embossed with single, double, and treble initials, 1s. 4d. 
per 100. Parties possessing dies can have wafers, envelopes, 
and paper embossed in gold, silver, or colours, in the best 
manner therefrom. Dies of arms, crests, initials, clubs, public 
companies, professions, &c. engraved and pared for em- 
bossing. Cemented paper for labels and directions. Name- 
plate engraved for 2s. 6¢.; 100 best cards, 2s. 6d. ; writing and 
ali other papers, with every article in stationery, of the best 
quality and lowest prices. Liusrap's, M3, Strand, facing 
Catherine Street. 
Ts APERITIVE VASE supplies water in 

such a way as imstantly to open the bowels, and no one 
who has experienced its agreeable operation will voluntarily 
take physic. It is so admirably constructed for self-use, that 
the most sensitive lady may at any time resort to it without 
the slightest fear of incurring observation. Sold only by W. 
Pine, 369, Strand, the third house from Exeter Hall. 
SONIFERS, which deaf persons wear and magnify sounds to 
the degree required. Descriptions sent, post-free, on receipt 
of two stamps. 


; Stew- 
The 











DEET—EASE in WALKING.—HALL 
and CO., WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, near 


Waterloo Bridge. The PANNUS CORIUM, or Leather Cloth 
BOOTS and SHOES, are the softest and t ever worn; 
they yfeld to the action of the feet without the slightest 

sure or drawing effect on the most sensitive corns, ro —4 
gout, or tenderness from any other cause ; they resemble the 
finest leather, and are more durable. H. and Co.'s Spring 
Boots supersede lacing or battoning, 


can be carried in the pocket with convenience. 


7 EA and PERRINS' WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE, is pr to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE for porn~ by Gravies, or as a zest for Fish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c.&c. The very 
general and decided bestowed on this Sauce, 
having encouraged imitations, ~~ have adopted 
Betts's Patent Metallic Capsules, on are embossed the 
“ LEA and PERRINS “WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,” as a means of protec 





pion St Wenders of Races 
JJARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazennr 


and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 





Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the juine of “ Wawtus Lasexer” 
on back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 


EAT! MEAT! 95 Ths. corned ta Sve 

minutes, or salted in ten.—CARSON’S PATENT SALT- 
ING INSTRUMENT effects above object in all climates. 
This instrument is much valued by te ilies, 
residents in the , hotel and eating- 
house-' , and curers. With it a joint need 
never be lost, as it may be salted at any time ; even at the in- 
stant a is about to take place. Meat salted with this 
instrument is rendered more tender, 














can it without injury, while rough, red, and moist skins 
To the Provisional Committee of the Aberdeen, and y experience beneficial results. Another most import- 
¥ by ant feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the 
Gentiemex—lI request you will allot me Shares of | sanatory condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation 
501. each in this undertaking ; and I agree to the same, ceoumponging Sap eoperusgeney eee Travellers and_resi- 
orany smaller number that may be allotted to me, to pay the | dents in warm climates, to the enervating influence of 
, and the tary and | tropical heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, 
’ Agreement, when 4 experience inconceivable comfort by resorting to this cos- 
I am, gentlemen, your servant, metique, as it will byte Th Ep ne = | 
N ‘The sole proprietors are Fasianx end Oo. a 
Prof Watson, Fabian, and Co.) 24, Mark Lane, Lendon ; without 
E napa whose signatare on the labels none are genuine. —— 
te 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





IBBINS’S CREAM of ROSES and ROSE- 
MARY.—This elegant article is respectfully offered to 
the nobility and gentry by Giants, urt Hair-dresser and 
Perfumer, (from Paris,) No.7. King Street, St. James's Square, 
as the most delicate and effectual preservative of the hair, and, 
from its purity, giving a perfect gloss and brilliancy. GIB- 
BINS’S EXTRACT of ROSES and KOSEMARY is a liquid, 
made by the proprietor from the above-named plants, and, 
when applied in washing the hair, renders it soft and glossy 
odious rooms for hair-cutting and for giving lessons in 
hair-dressit.... —No.7, King Street, St. James's. 


nw r 

ERDOE’S SUMMER WATERPROOF 

OVER-COATS, FROCKS, SHOOTING-JACKETS, &¢.— 
These well-known and gentlemanly garments will be found 
light and most agreeable substitutes for any other out- 
side coat, or in lieu of any coat. They are made in the best 
manner, and are thoroughly respectable—equally free from 
vulgarity and singularity ; are guaranteed (without con- 
fining perspiration) to exclude any rain whatever, and no 
untried novelty, having been in extensive use among the 
respectable classes more than six years. A large stock of first- 
rate garments, in Lama Cloths, and other new and are atly 
admired materials, (manufactured expressly for W. B., ) kept 
to select from, of which an inspection is confidently invited. 
Made only by W. Bearpoe, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c., 69, 
Cornhill, (North Side.) 


0. 62, HOLBORN HILL, above St. An- 

drew's Church.—We beg to thank our customers for the 
numerous orders received for the BrusselsCarpeting at 2s.9}d., 
the Kidderminster at 2s. 6g¢d., and the 6-4 Printed Drugget at 
Is. 8$d. a yard, which we hope pleased them. Of these lots 
we have some still. We now invite our friends to see the 
newest Carpeting, called Patent Tapestry, and some elegant 
patterns of Saxony and Velvet Piles, with borders fitted to 
angles. The colours are more brilliant than any heretofore 
seen in any manufacture, from either the Levant or the Gobe- 
lings. OBSERVE—A large quantity of Hearth-rugs, suitable 
for any description of room, from ds. lld. to 10s. 9d. each, 
wholesale and retail. Cuanies Merxino & Co.'s Carpet, Quilt, 
Blanket, Table-linen, Furniture-print, Dimity, and Damask 
Warehouse s. 


OR DUSTY ROADS.—NICOLL’s REGIS- 
TERED PALETOT, 6 and7 Vic. cap. 65; unlined, 30s., 
twenty paces North of Quadrant, li4, Regent Street.—An 
over-coat, by many of our patrons called the “ Dust-ah,”’ is, 
without encumbering free movement, well adapted for tem- 
porary defence against weather, heat, and dusty roads; pre- 
pared and can only be le by H. J. and D. Nicott; is natu- 
rally repellent of water, yet porous; the test is to breathe 
through the material to the surface of a mirror; from its elas- 
tic softness, it will readily fold into the small compass of the 
ordinary pocket Price 30s. ;is durable withal. Twenty paces 
North of Quadrant, London. 


N/ICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT, 6 and 


7 Vie. cap. 65, made of Llama Cloth, in light, dark, and 
mixed colours, Two Guineas, patronized by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, is, from the neatness of its form, adapted 
for the two purposes—as an over-coat, light in weight, a de- 
sirable advantage in our ever-variable climate ; also, as a sur- 
tout or summer frock-coat without other. a perfect luxury 
where heat is found oppressive. Unassumed Plainness, the 
characteristic of a gentleman's attire, is fully sustained in the 
Paletot; being in its fashion neither trop- prononcé or trop- 
négligé. “ It speaks well for the working of the new act, 
which thus secures the profits of a good judgment and well 
directed ingenuity to those to whom alone it isdue.’ (See the 
Times of the 4th April.) “ In the registered Paletot there is 
a gentlemanly neatness and an absence of all unsightly vul- 
garity: it has met with the highest approbation in the Court 
circle.” (See Morning Post of the 19th April.) Paletots suit- 
able to the habits and professions of all are ready for inspection 
at the extensive Ware-rooms, 114, Regent Street, twenty 
Paces North of f Quadrant. 


QHOWER BATHS, with CURTAI AINS, ‘10s. 6d. 

each.—Full-size Portable Shower Baths, very strong and 
japanned, with curtains and copper valve, 10s. 6d. each 
Pillar Shower Baths, with copper conducting tubes, brass 
force-pump and top, complete with curtains and japanned, 
from 60s. The Registered Improved ditto, 9s. Hand Shower 
Baths, japanned, 3s. 6d. RIPPON and KURTON’S SHOW- 
ROOM for BATHS is now complete, and contains, besides 
toilet sets japanned in imitation of every fancy wood, china, 
&c., all the requisites for the season, which they are offering 
3u0 pe: eent under any other house where quality is considered, 
while their stock is without any equal either for extent, va- 
riety, or freshness. Detailed catalogues, with engravings of 
baths, as well as of every ironmongery article, sent (per post 
free.—Rrrrow and Burrow, 39, Oxford Street, corner of New- 
man Street. Established (in Wells Street) 1820. 


Al 

N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughl!y into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
fimest nap Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
Dieached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Filesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
erved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 

intermediate parties’ ts and destructive bleaching, an 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Mercacrr’s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words from Metcalfe's 

adopted by some houses. 
CHWEPPE’S SODA and other ALKALINE 
WATERS continue to be manufactured as usual, upon 
‘the largest scale, at their several establishments, and to main- 
tain their supremacy over all others. Sixty years’ experience, 
added to the unvarying favour of the public during that long 
jod, have enabled them to sustain the reputation they ac- 
quired as the original inventors of AERATED WATERS ; and 
their manufactories at Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby, enable 
them to supply all the provinces with equal facility as from 
their establishment in London. etable agents will be 
found in every city and town in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
as well as in large towns on the eastern coast of Ireland. Each 
bottle has its van so proportion of alkali; but to prevent im- 
oo er te umers are earnestly requested to ascertain that a 
bel with their name is over the cork of each bottle of soda 
water, and a label on each bottle of lemonade and potass 
water. Schweppe’s Liquid Magnesia is of the finest quality, 
and strongly recommended as a cure for gout, acidity of the 
stomach, &c. by the first London physicians.— 51, Berners 
Street, London. 


LAvEs, whether t temporarily exposed to tl to the 
scorching rays of the Summer sun, or frequenting 
the crowded saloon or close assembly, will find ROW- 

LAND’S KALYDOR a most refreshing. paration and 
auxiliary to comfort, dispelling the cloud of languor and re- 

laxation from the y affording the 
pleasing sensation of restored elasticity to the ‘skin. The nu- 
merous varieties of Cutaneous Eruptions, Sun-burn Freckles, 


Tan, and Discolorations, are singly eradicated by the 
dor, and the skin rendered delicately clear and sont. Its 














ing and refresh 
the Court and Royal amily of Great Britain, and those 
ee ee by: Rance elite of 
” ware 
PRaLepons’” “on of spurious 
rinoms © the comptexion, and and by their action en- 
@angering health. See that oS en Katydor 











A 





YOUNG MAN, Thirty Years of Age, is 

desirous of obtaining a situation as NATIONAL SCHOOL- 
MASTER. He has been an assistant in a National school 
three years; has kept a day-school or a school on his own ac- 
count six years; has also been trained at the Model School, 
Canterbury, to the National system of education, where he re- 
mained eight months ; has been three years at the school he is 
now leaving, during which time he has discharged his duties 
with the greatest safisfaction to his employers ; and can pro- 
duce the most satisfactory testimonials. N.B. Apply to Mr. 
P. Waicurt, National School, Fakenham, Norfolk. 














PORTRAITS OF MR. . AND “MRS. Cc AU DLE. 
Just Published, at the “ Punch Office,” 
JORTRAITS OF MR. and MRS. CAUDLE. 
Drawn on stone by John Leech. ls. coloured. 
vow ready, price 8 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF PUNCH. 
Office, 92, Fleet Strect. 

Just Published, prints, 5s., India proofs, 7s. td. 
PORTRAIT OF W. J. FOX. Engraved 
by Woodman, from a drawing by Eliza Fox. 

Part 7, price ls. of 

LECTURES, addressed chiefly to the 
CLASSES, by W. J. Fox. 

Lecture 1. On Cant, Religious, Social, and Political— 
2. On Living Poets; and their Services to the Cause of 
Political Freedom and Human Progress: No.5, Joanna 
Baillie—3. On the Punishment of Death for the Crime 
of Murder—4. On the Sixth Annual Registration Report. 

CHARLEs Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY FINDEN 
(To be continued Monthiy,) the Third Part of 
INDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POETS; 
being a Series of Portraits of their Principal Female 

Characters, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made ex- 

pressly for the work. Engraved in the highest style of 

Art, by or under the immediate Superintendence of Mr. 

EDWARD FINDEN ; with descriptive Letterpress. 

Each Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative 
Letterpress from the pen of a distinguished Female 


WORKING- 





Writer. 
Prints, Imperial Quarto ° 5a. 
Proors, on India Paper, Atlas Quarto..... Rs. 
PRoors, ditto Columbier Folio.. 12s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





PICTURESQUE 


of ENG- 


Part XI. of 
i BARONIAL HALLS, 
EDIFICES, and ANCIENT CHURCHES 
LAND ; from Drawings made expressly for the work, by 
J. D. Harding, G. Cattermole, S. Prout, J. Holland, F. 
Muller, &e. Executed in Lithotint, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Harding. With descriptive letterpress, 
by Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.5.A 





CONTENTS : 
SPEKE HALL, Lancashire. 
Ditto, INTERIOR, ditto. 


CAVERSWALL C ASTL E, Staffordshire. 
Price—Prints, imperial 4to. 5s. ; Proofs, colombier 
dto. 7s. Ge 

CHAPMAN and HA ct, 186, Strand. 








Just published, 
N ELABORATE MODEL-MAP OF THE 
HOLY LAND ; dedicated, by special permission, to 
her Majesty. 

This unique Map exhibits all the Mountains, Valleys, 
&c., in exact proportions, and shows clearly to the eye 
the remarkable difference in level between the Dead Sea 
and the Mediterranean, It is enriched with original 
Biblical and Geological Notes and References. By the 
Rev. Dr. Wixson, F.R.S. ween, handsomely framed, 21s. 


Als 

of EMBOSSED TABLEAUX ; executed 
after Works of the Great Masters. = increasing taste 
for the Fine Arts has induced Messrs. D. B. and Co. (in 
anticipation of extensive patronage) A issue these Em- 

i at the mini prices ; enabling Subscribers to 
secure a collection of choice Compositions at a very 
trifling cost. Already finished, Raphael’s Cartoons, 
(2s. each,) and other interesting subjects. 


A SERTES 





London: Dopss Battey and Co., 134, Fleet Street ; 
and 13, Soho Square. Seld by all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


New Burlington Stree . June | 2s, 1845. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
4 THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR 
ADHERENTS. By J. Heneace Jesse, Esq. Author of 
“Memoirs of the Court of England,” ‘“‘ George Selwyn 
and his Contemporaries,” &c. 2vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits from Original Paintings. (Published this day.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE 
IN THE EAST, with H. M. 40th Regiment. Compris- 
ing an Account of its March from Deesa to Ferozepore, 
vid Cutch, Scinde, Affghanistan, Peshawur, and the 


Punjaub. By J. MARTIN BLADEN NEILL, Capt. 40th 
Regt. (Published this day. ? 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 


SECOND Series. Comprising incidents, 
personal, from 1819 to 1825. Among the former, Nego- 
tiations on the Oregon Question, and other unsettled 
questions between the United States and Great Britain. 








official and | 


By Ricwarp Rusa, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister | 


Plenipotentiary from the United States during the above 
years. In 8vo. 4. 

SATANSTOE ; or the Family of Littlepage. By J. 
FEN tMoRE Cooper, Esq., Author of “The Pilot,” “ The 
Deerslayer,” “* Miles Wallingford,”*&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


?. 

THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE 
LETTERS OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
Including numerous Letters and several Political Charac- 
ters, now first published from the Original MSS. Printed 
uniformly with Mr. Bentley's Collective Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. Edited with ITlustrative 
Notes. By Lord Manon. 4 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


6. 
SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN SPAIN 
ING THE YEARS 1835-1840. By Poco Mas. 
post 8vo. with illustrations. 


DUR- 
2 vols. 


7. 

CHRONICLES OF FASHION, from the Time of 
Elizabeth to the Early Part of the Nineteenth Cer- 
tury, in Manners, Amusements, Banquets, Costume, 

. By Mrs. Strong, Author of “The Art of Needle- 
work,” &c. 2 vols. $vo. with numerous Portraits. 

Racuaad Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


——————————————————— 


ol 


The Fourth Edition of 
)}OTHEN, “the best book of Eastern travel 
4 we know,” (Zraminer,) is now ready, with new 
plates and numerous corrections. 
___ London: Joun OLLIviER, 59, Pall Mail. 
This day, 1 vol. post. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ES ONOMY ; or a Peep at our Neighbours. 

i “ We have he re a pleasant little volume “about the 
pleasant little island . . and beneath the light surface 
of the book and its whimsical cordial sketches there runs 
a spirit of geutle and wise monition, like a vein of gold.” 
—Examiner. 

London: Jounw Oxtrvrer, 59, Pall Mall. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 15s. 
a COUNTESS FAUSTINA. By Ina, 
COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, Translated ‘from the 
German by A. E. I. 

“*The Countess Faustina’ is the book in which 
Madame Hahn-Hahn first put forth her full strength and 
displayed her peculiar _——. *** A character, 
eccentric and fantastic, bit full of ng light, and grace, 
made up of many qualities which are seldom found toge- 
ther, yet moulded into an harmonious whole, which not 
merely satisfies the critic’s judgment, but (what is of 
more importance) keeps up the reader's interest to the 
end.”—Edinburgh Review. 

London : Joun Oxvtrvier, 59, Pall Mz ul. 

This day is published, price 21s. 
NOMENCLATURE of COLOURS, HUES, 
TINTS, and SHADES, applicable to the Arts ead 

Natural Sciences, to Manufactures, and other purposes 
of General Utility. By D. R. Hay. In crown 8vo. with 


240 examples of Colours, Hues, &c. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 1 vol. post vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
YPAIN, TANGIER, &c. VISITED in 1840 
and 1841. By X. Y. Z. 
“™ We must candidly own that we never had a home- 
view of cither Spain or its ~— until we read this last 
work of X. Y. Ve have the ‘ natives’ 
placed bodily before us as they are.”—Morning Chroniele. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Immediately, Second Edition, “Complete in | vol., 8vo. 

MYHE CONQUEST OF SCINDE; 
CONTAINING, the Military Operations and Battles of 

Major-General Sir Charles James Napier, to the Com- 

pletion of the Conquest ; and Illustrated with Plans. By 
or-General W. Napier, Author of “ History of the 

War in the Peninsula.” 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Ovrver and 

Boyp, Edinburgh ; J. CumMine, Dublin. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY—New Edition. 
Just published, square foolscap 8vo. 8s. boards; 18s. 
bound in morocco by Hayday, the Third Edition of 

ADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 

i “The great charm of the book, which makes it 
almost impossible to lay it aside until wholly perused, is 
its beautiful simplicity, united to the most touching 











| pathos, ever and anon relieved by little notices of house- 


hold cares, and sweet pictures of domestic felicity.”— 
Scotsinan, 
London : 


LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LonomMANsS, 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 

Just published, 3d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 
THE WORKS of the REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH, 

*,* This Collection consists of the author’s Contribu- 
tions to the “ Edinburgh Review,” “ Peter Plymley’s Let- 
ters on the Catholics,” and other miscellaneous works. 
To which are now first added—Three Letters on Rail- 
ways; Letter to Mr. Horner; Two Letters on American 
Debts; a Prayer; Changes (never before published); a 
Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 

London: LoneMAN, Brows, Green and LONGMANS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 

A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WorkKs oF FICTION AND 

BioGRapny. 

Part 3, to be completed in Four Parts, price 3s. each. 

HE WHITEBOY. By Mrs. 8. C. Haus. 
Complete, 2 vols. cloth, I4s. 

MOUNT SOREL; or the Heiress of the De Veres. 

A Novel. 

By the Author of the “ Two Old Men’s Tales.” 

* 4 tale of singular beauty.”— Axvaminer. 

“ * Mount Sorel’ is its author's best invention. . . We 

have rarely read a book exciting so strong an interest. 

. . If the ‘ Monthly Series,’ opened by *‘ Mount Sorel,” 

continues as well as it has becun, the old three-volume 

system is at anend. The world will no longer be willing 

to pay thirty shillings for rubbish, when, for fourteen, it 

can enjoy the best inventions of the best writers,”— 

Atheneum. 

CHAPMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW 
READY. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 31s. 6d. bound, 


\ EMOIRS of LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 
5\ As related by Herself in Conversations with her 
Physician, comprising her opinions, and Anecdotes of 
the most Remarkable Persons of her Times. 

2 


TUE THIRD VOLUME OF THE NELSON LETTERS 
AND DESPATCHES. 
Edited by Sir Hakais Niconas, G.C.M.G., &e. 


MEMOIRS of SOPHIA DOROTHEA, Consort of 
George I.; including ber Diary of the Conversations of 
various Distinguished Personages of her Times, and 
Selections from her Correspondence. Now first published 
from the originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits, 28s. bd 

4 


A SECOND EDITION OF SYBIL; OR THE TWO 
NATIONS. By B. Disraeut, Esq. M.P. 3 vols. 
5 


THE WHITE SLAVE; or the Russian Peasant Girl. 
By the Author of “* Revelations of Russia.” 
vols. 





ALSO, JUST READY. 
THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. “ 
“No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The 
Critic. 
Hgnax Co_avuan, nae Great Marlborough 
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Now ready, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 
AVELS in NORTH AMERICA; with 
Geological Observations on the United States, Cana- 

da, and Nova Scotia. By Cuartes Lyew, F.R.S. 

JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’s HOME L LIBR 








AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On 30th NA’ No. 22, post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
JOURNAL of RESEARCHES 
in NATURAL HISTORY, kept during a VOYAGE 
round the WORLD. By Cuagtes Darwin, Esq. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions. Part I, 
Lately Published, 


20—21. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By WASHINGTON 
IRvine. 

No. 19, ALGIERS—ABD-EL-KADER and THE 
ARABS. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 
Now ready, with numerous woodcuts. 
HE LADY’s GUIDE TO THE POULTRY- 
YARD, GARDEN, AND KITCHEN. 
1. FARMING FOR LADIES; a Companion to the 
Poultry-yard and Dairy. Foolscap 8vo. &s. 


2. GARDENING FOR LADIES; or Plain Directions 
for every month in the Year. By Mrs. Lovpon. Fools- 
cap Svo. 6s. 


a Guide to 
Fools- 


3. MODERN BOTANY FOR LADIES; 
the Classification of Plants. By Mrs. Loupow. 
cap Svo. Be. 

4. DOMESTIC 


COOKERY FOR LADIES; contain- 


ing 1600 Modern Receipts. By Mrs. RUNDELL. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 6s. 
*.* The above Works are Sold separately. 
Joun Murgay, Albemarle Street. 
M* MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS. 
The following are published— 
1. HAND-BOOK for NORTH GERMANY and the 
RHINE. 12s. 
2. HAND-BOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL. 10s, 
3. HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND and the 
ALPS. 10s. 
4. HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the PYRE- 
NEES. 12s. 
5. HAND-BOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 1I5s. 
6. HAND-BOOK for NORTH ITALY and FLO- 
RENCE. 12s. 


7. HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 
Price lds. 





8. HAND-BOOK of GREEK and ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 10s. 6d. 

9. HAND-BOOK of PAINTING-ITALY. 12s. 

10. HAND-BOOK for RUSSLA, SWEDEN, NOR- 
WAY, and DENMARK. 12s. 

11. HAND-BOOK for EGYPT and THEBES. 42s. 


12. HAND-BOOK for SPAIN. (In Juty.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ATEW BOOKS JUS T PUBLISHED. 


MR. MURRAY'S H AND- BOOKS for TRAVELLERS 
on the CONTINENT, &c. Post 8vo. 


LYELL’S TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in NORTH 
AMERICA. With plates. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 


A NATURALIST'S VOYAGE round the WORLD. 
By Cuartes Darwin, Esq. New edition, with ad- 
ditions, post 8vo. Part I. 


‘ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


ENGLAND under the 
From the German of LarrensBeae. 


0. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the larger work. 
12mo. 10s. fd. 6. 
HAWKSTONE; a Tale of and for England in the Year 
1$4—. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s, 


OF ANTIQUITIES. 
By Wo. Surru, LL.D. 


‘. 
THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. With nearly 
1,000 Iluminations, Ornamental Borders, Initials, &c. 
8, 


8vo. 
NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
REIGN. By Joan Bannow, Esq. 8vo. Ids. 


1839 to 1844. 


28s. 


NEW ZEALAND, a J. 


WAKEFIELD, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By E. 


0. 
LIFE of the LORD HILL. 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s, 


By Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY. 


il. 
THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS and DESPATCH- 
ES. Edited by Sir Grornce Muggay. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 
_SOuN — Albemarle Street. — 


ls.—by post Is. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOID. 


“* How we should live—what eat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threescore years and ten.” 
Ry R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
SHER Woop, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers ; or 
direct from the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


J RELAND.—IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 
of IRISH AFFAIRS, it is of the utmost importance 
to the British people to possess the means of accurate and 
impartial information respecting public feeling and po- 
litical events in Ireland. The Irish Newspapers, with 
very few exceptions, are the biassed organs or mere 
agents of parties, political and religious ; and it is con- 
sequently difficult to know from them the true character 
of parties, or the real merits of the important questions 
now agitating that country. 
THE NORTHERN WHIG, 
Published in Belfast, every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at the Office in Calender Street, 
Has uniformly studied, in its advocacy of the rights and 
interests of all, to merit the character of being strictly 
impartial ; and this character it has maintained during 
its whole course of upwards of twenty years. Those of 
the British public who wish to obtain a perfectly in- 
dependent and true account of Irish Affairs, can order 
this paper through the following Agents— 
Messrs. BARKER and Wutre, 33, Fleet Street. 
Ws. Dawson & Son, 76, Cannon Street, City. 
NewrTon and Co. 2, Warwick Square. 
C. Mrresent, Red Lion —_ Fleet Street. 


. seeeanenanae 8 
early Subscription, 2/. 10s. ; eee 
ater oe, 12s, 6d. ; Single Paper, 4d, 


- 
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On Jury Ist, in medium 8vo cloth, illustrated, price 8s. the Fifth Volume of the New Edition of 
THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


CONTALNING 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS; 


London: 


Or, 


Surra, Ecper and Co. Cornhill. 


Tue Broruers mx ARMs. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
This day. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN 


Who flourished in the Time of George III. 


First Sertes.—Vol. 


By Henry Lord Brovemam, F.R.S., and Member of the National Institute of France. 
A New Edition, corrected by the Author. 


London: 


Cartes Kyicur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 





The Fj 
THE 


People’s Ldition of 
NATURALISTS LIBRARY. 


The success which attended this work up to its recent completion has induced the Publishers to commence a repub- 


lication of it, 
descriptive matter are unabridged. 


JuLy, each containing from 10 to 12 Coloured Plates and from 130 to 150 pages of Letterpress, price ls. 4d. 


form a volume. 
The publication will proceed in the following order : 
the MAMMALIA (13 vols.) ; then, 


equal in every respect to the former edition, and at a materially reduced price. 
It will be brought out in Parts, once a fortnight, commencing on the Ist of 


ENTOMOLOGY (7 vols.) ; 


The INastrations apd 


Three to 


first, ORNITHOLOGY (14 vols.) ; on the completion of which, 


lastly, ICHTHYOLOGY (6 vols.) 


In addition to the immediate object of the Work, a Series of Biographies and Portraits of eminent Naturalists, 


British and Foreign, is given; one with each volume. 

The first subject published will be the 
NATURAL 

By Sir W. 

Forming 4 of the 14 vols. devoted to Ornithology. 

cuts, and nearly 1,400 pages of descriptive matter. 


HISTORY OF 
JARDINE, Bart., 
In this subject there are 133 Coloured Plates, 
The price will be lés. 


BRITISH BIRDS, 


humerous Woad- 


Prospectuses, giving every particular, may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and Specimens of the 


Plates seen. 
W. H. Lizars, St. James's Square ; London: 


S. H1cHier, 32, Fleet Stree 
*,* Each Class, or single Subject of a Class, may be bought separately. 


t; Dublin: W. Curry jun. &C >, 





Edinburgh: 

In 12mo. price 4s., the Tl ird Edition of 
ISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME ; 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, 

Rules for Construing, Questions, and Geographical Lists. 
By the Rev. THomas KExcHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector 
of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

RivixncTons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
( Court. 





Shortly will be publishe ed 

DEP ERTOIRE GENERALE D'ECONOMIE 

1 POLITIQUE, ancienne et moderne. Par A. 
SANDELIN, Conseiller d’Etat en service extraordinaire, au 
service du Roi des Pays-Bas. 

*.* The work will form 4 or5 volumes, imperial 8vo., 
double columns, of about 650 pages, price about 20s. each. 
A volume will be published every six months until com- 
pleted. 

Prospectuses may be had, 
by WILLIAMs and NORGATE, 
Garden, London, 


ey RAILWAY REGISTER and RECORD 
of ENGINEERING and PUBLIC ENTERPRISE, 
for JuLy, price 2s. 6d., will contain important 


and orders will be received, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent 


No. 8, 


from 


original articles onthe Projected Railways in India ; with | 


sroad and Narrow Gauge Battle 
in Belgium; with a Map—The “ Optimum” 
analysis of the engineering evidence before 
and Worcester Committee—Railway Legislation and its 


a Map—The 
Gauge; an 





Results— Atmospheric Railways—Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge—The Leicester and Bedford Railway; with a 
Map—The Great Eastern and Western Railway; with a 
Map—The Isthmus of Panama— Meetings of Companies 
—~New Projects of the Month—The Markets, and a 
variety of Miscellaneous intelligence connected with 


established and projected railways at home and abroad. 
Published by JouN Weaxe, 59, Holborn, and sold by 
all bookse lle rs. 


Just Publishe d, 
E PORQUETS GERMAN TRESOR; 
a new edition, carefully revised, and much im- 
proved, price 4s. bound. 
Also, a KEY to the same, 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED 
PORQUET. 
German Phraseology—First German Reading Book— 
French Dictionary, greatly improved—Le Tresor de l'Eco- 
lier Francais—Italian ditto—Latin ditto—Conversations 
Parisiennes—Petit Secretaire Parisien—First French 
Reading Book—First Italian ditto—Italian Phrase Book 
-—Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phraseology— Histoire de 
Napoleon— Modern French Spelling—Histoire de France 
—Histoire ao. &e. 
London : , Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
all Bookse ere 


De licated, by Pern MISSION, to his Royal Highness | Prinee 
Albert. 
Now ready, Vol. I., price 25s. royal 8vo., 
HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By J. C. 
Tarver, French Master, Eton College. English and 
French Part. 

DISTINGUISHING 


BY F. DE 


and 


Features. — Literary, Scientific, 
Commercial, and Colloquial Acceptations, under distinct 
heads. The Exact French Equivalent, as well as Col- 
loquial THustrations, pointing out the difference of con- 
struction between the two Languages, especially where 
Prepositions are used, thus enabling the student to se- 
lect the right word, and construe correctly. 
Also, 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

PROGRESSIVE ORAL LESSONS for FRENCH 
CONVERSATION : or viva voce practice in rendering 
the Colloquial English Phraseology into French ; fol- 
lowed by a Selection of Latin Sentences and Passages 
to be translated into French. By Messrs. J. Cu. TARVER, 
French Master, Eton, and H. TARVER, French 


Master, Eton. 
, Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OUVEAUX VOCABULAIRES et DIALOGUES 


Railways 
| WILLIAM, and Lieutenant-General Sir Ricuaap BounKe, 
the Oxford | ° 








Second Edition, price 18s. cloth, 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY “OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“ A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the Lon- 
don Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of 
Dates will be found to be to those who are searching 
after information, whether classical, political, domestic, 
or general.”-—— Times. 

EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
Just published, second edition enlarged, price 6s. 

JULMONARY CONSUMPTION successfully 

treated with Naphtha, with Cases by other Medical 
Men in support of that treatment, &c. By Joun Hast- 
incs, M.D. Senior Physician to the Blenheim Street Free 
Dispensary. 

“If experience prove the correctness of these state- 
ments, Dr. Hastings will be a benefactor to the human 
race.” —Dr. Jounson’s Medical Review. 

London : Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 
BURKE'S CORRESPONDENCE, 
In 4 vols. 8vo., (with Portrait,) 27. &s 


ORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 


HON. EDMUND BURKE. Between the Year 
1744 and the period of his Decease in 1797. Now first 
published. Edited by Cuartes Wititam, Earl Firz- 


K.C.B 
Explanatory Notes are given, respecting the family 
connexions and personal history of Burke, which sup- 
ply to this publication some of the advantages of a con- 
tinued narrative. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place. 


Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 


The WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. 
In 16 vols. 8vo. 61. 17s. 


Ww ith General Inde x. 





2RCIS 
Ina very — “vol. 8vo., being the sixth and completing 
he Series. Price l4s. bound in cloth, 

HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIPPLE- 

GATE, &c., being divers Sermons by several Minis- 

ters of the Gospel in and near London. Fifth Edition, 

carefully collated and corrected, with notes and transla- 

tions, by James Nicnoxs, Editor of Fuller’s Charch 
History of Britain, &c. 

*,* At the request of many subscribers the publisher 
has been induced to append to this concluding volame 
five copious and. useful Indexes ; and though this is dane 
at the cost of more than one hundred and fifty additional 
pages of closely-printed matter, he has affixed to ita 
price only Two Shillings higher than that at which each 
of its predecessors was charged. 

London : Printed for Taomas Teoe, 73, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured by order of all other Booksellers. — 


The following Periodical Works for JuLy 1845 will be. 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
HE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, 
Part VI. Price ls. 

OLD ENGLAND. Part XIX., with a coloured en- 
graving of King’s College Chapel, price ls. 6d. 
oe - in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The coloured 
engravi a supplementary number, price 6d. 

THE "PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LIV. of the New 





Series. 6d. 
THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part VII. First 
Half, 


, price le. 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLO- 
P-EDIA, Part V. First Half, price 9d. 
MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part X. The oer 
W: coloured. 


Map of England and Price 5s. 
re of tire Maps may still be had separately, 
6d. and 9d. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLL, will be published on WepitzspAy, 2d 
CONTENTS ; ._ = 
Mrs. Norton’s Child of the Islands. 
. The Last Census. 
Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters. 
Thiersch on Etruria 
Lady Travellers. 
Ford's Handbook for Spain. 
Autobiography of Blanco White. 
. Wellington at Waterloo. 
Legislation for Ireland. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REY] IEW, 
No. 70, is just published, price 6s. 

1. History of the Counts of Flanders. 

2. Rise and Fall of the European Drama. 

3. The War in the Cevennes. 

4, Railways in India. 

5. Medieval Stories. 

6. German Political Squibs and Crotchets. 

7. Surveys of the ladian Navy. 

8. The Oregon Territory. 

hort Reviews of Books, F Correspondence, &c. 

Cc HAPMAN and are a Strand. 


Now ready, in 8 Sixth Number of 
HE ENGLISH "REVIEW ; or Quarterly 
Journal of Ecclesiastical and General Literature. 


JuLy- 


PRIM MAB Lo 











‘Cowrtents: |. Marlborough Despatches ; Hill’s Cor- 
—2 Modern German Liturgies—3. May- 
The Nonjurors—5. Egypt and the Books of 
Moses—6. Policy of England towards Ireland—7. Bishop 
. Hope on Academical Education . 
Foreign and Colonial Intelligence. 
Birviovors, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
This day is published, 2s. 6d., No. VL. of 


Tie “ARCHLBOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
published under the direction of the Central Com- 
Archeological 


of The eo Association for the 
encouragement and prosecution of Researches into the 
Arts and Monuments of the oe Bety ont ae Ages. 
No. VII. will be in September. 


8vo., with 52 [lustra' 10s. 6d. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL. By the Rev R. Wits, M.A., 
F.RS., Bane. Jacksonian Professor in the University of 


Cambridge. 
From the —* The Translation of Gervase, 
which it is the principal object of the following history to 
ate, was read by me with a few necessary omis- 
sions at the evening meeting of the Architectural Section 
of the British Archeological Association on the 11th of 
The work may therefore be 
part of the Transactions of the 
Association, although it is obviously too bulky and in- 
dependent for insertion in the Journal, which is the re- 
cognized organ of that body.” 
Second Cong of this will be held 
at Winchester during the week commencing September 8. 
London: Loneman and Co.; W. Pickerine ; G. BELL. 
Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: DeiauTons. 
THE GREAT ——_ ae COVENT GARDEN 


ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of the FINE ARTS, the ARTS DECORATIVE and 
AMENTAL, aad Record of the Arts of Manufacture. 

Largely Illustrated by mapeinnen week, steel, &c. 1s. 


This day 
complete REPORT of the INDUSTRIAL ART of 
LAND, exhibited at the recent BAZAAR in Covent 
Garden Theatre ; sixty columns of the ARrT- 
NION, and illust 


A Jati 








hin 


portant oceasicn—the earliest attempt 

form in this country a “‘ National Exposition,” similar 

these expositions which have so largely benefited 
France and other nations of the Continent. 

“ ‘The manufacturers, generally, are now aware of the 

derive from the artist. 
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EHRENSTEIN: & Romance. 
By G. P. R. James, by “ Phiz.” 


THE MERRY WIVES OF STAMBOUL. 
By the Author of “ Richelieu in Love,” the prohibited 


4%. The Sabre Duel. Ry Captain Medwin. 
5. “ Run forthe Doctor.” By George Raymond. 
6. Day afte: .he Wreck, By Thomas Roscoe. 
erg By Uncle Sam. 
9. Hope. By Edmund Ollter. : 
40. The Lover's Leap. By Percy B. St. John. 
3, Fepeen Bt SERRA 1 wees Diep the cxmalt of Bt. 
12. Hywns. for the Catholic Church. By Edward 
13. ry Editor. 
a mr By Shirley Brooks, Author of 
*,° The tse ka eteere 
tain wacko of Eskc of tae anus erremgtaned ‘and 
aathors of the whose have not 
Ei Seana pes ne 
An Historical Romance, by the or“ ” 
~- i De mh ely maga 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Ne. COCLVIL. for Jury. 


_ Price 2s. 6d. 
NTS : 


: . ConrE 

1. Mariborough. No, I.—2. Pushkin, the Russian 
Poet. No. 11.—3. Suspiria de Profundis: being a Se- 
quel to the Confessions of an English Opium-eater. Part 
II1.—4. Northern Lights—5. House-hunting in Wales— 
6. The Torquato Tasso of Goethe—7. David the 
“Telynwr,” or the Daughter’s Trial: a Tale of Wales. 
—8. North’s Specimens of the British Critics. No. VI1.; 
Supplement to Dryden on Chaucer. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, » Edinburgh & London. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Juty. Price ls. 

ConTatns : Colonel Mitchell’s “‘ Fall of Napoleon ”— 
Passages in the History of Knockarow—Letters from 
Naples, by Madame Wolfensberger ; Nos. VII. VIII.— 
The Novels of Zschokke—Ireland and her Agitators— 
The New Novels ; the Cock and Anchor, &.—Jemimah 
Wilkinson, the American Prophetess—Opinions of Blanco 
White—Poetry ; A Lockerbie Lick, &c.—Literary Regis- 
ter—Politics of the Month, &c. 
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Co., London ; and Joax Cu UMMING, Dublin. 


yoon's MAGAZINE, ror J ULY, 
No. 19, price 2s. 6a. 

ConTatins:—1l. The Bushranger of Van Dieman’s Land. 
By Charles Rowcroft—2. Scandal—3. Recollections of 
Lisbon— 4. Chronicles of the Fleet—5. Incidents on the 
Highway—6. The Exile—7. Lady Barbara's White Rose 
—8. First Love—9. Corn-Laws and Free- Trade—10. A 
Chapter on Brokers—11. C ization and Emi 
12, Reviews of Books— 13. Maynooth—l4. Virgil for 
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Loudon: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 
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3. Poets, Painters, and other Shadows. 

4. Contemporary Orators. No, III. Lord Lyndhurst. 
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6. The Spiritual Perils of British Travellers. 

7. Rhymes of the Scottish Highlands. V. An Old 
Man’s Story of the Forty-five. VI. The Caves of 
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8. The Curate’s Volume of Poems. Chap. VIT 

9. Three Epochs of the Revolution. I. Destruction. 

10. Monsieur Lecocq and his Lodgers. A Sketch of the 


*“ Bourgeoise” Life of Paris. 
11. The Fall of Napoleon. 
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A Legend of the Rhine. Four Illustrations. 
The Lover’s Sacrifice. A Tale of the Court Ball. 
Illustration. 
Dissolving Views : their Use, Abuse, and Better De- 
velopment. One Ilustration. 
The Stage Prince. By the Editor. One IMustration. 
A Garland. 
The Preservation of Life. Five Mlustrations. 
Illustrated with a splendid Steel Engraving, 
“SOCIAL ZOOLOGY.” By Greorce CRUIKSHANK. 
London : Published at the Office of the TaBLE-Boox, 
92, Fleet Street. 
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MAGAZINE 
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The Misanthrope. 
The Town-Poor of Scotland. 
The. Roar of London. 
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The Corn-Lord’s Tragedy. 
My Temptations. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
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History for Young England. Chapter V.—Henry, 
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Chap. XIX.--The Mischief thickens on all Sides, 

Chap. XX.—Two Great Villains. 

Chap. XXI.—The Dead-house of the Hétel Dieu, and the 

Orgie at the Hotel de Cluny. 

Thomas Campbell. A Lite- | Laud ye the Monks. By 
rary . By a} William Jones. 
Middle-aged Man. Early Years of a Veteran 

Song to the God of Wine. of the Army of Westpha- 
By C. Hartley Lang- lia. Between 1805-1814. 
horne. To the Spirit of the Flowers. 
Christening the Villa. etches of 

The Countess of Derby — 
Ennobled Actresses. By chester. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. 

The Old House in the Gun- 
gate. A Legend of the 

Days of Queen Anne. 

With an Illustration by 


Leech. 
Do the Murdered rest ?— 
Written and The Gaol Chastein 4 ora 
by ined Cn —” Dark Page Life’s 
Volume. 
OUTPOURINGS OF D. CANTER, 


The Retreat of ‘Corunna. 
From the Recollections of 
Rifleman Harris. Edited 
op Maney Coe Esq. 

Mysteries. 
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ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE for 

Y, Cowratrs—An Article on the Genius of 

late T. Hood ¢ i cae o of his Poetry, Prose, 
Pencil ; Engravings ; Original Tales, Poetry, 
Essays, and Rime. de Mustrated by the first artists 
of the day.—1, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 


HE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOU RNAL, 
Part IV.; a Magazine of Original Essay, Travel, 
Science, and Poetry ; with carefully-selected extracts 
from the best writers. 64 pages, closely printed, with 
40 engravings, in ornamental wrapper, price 9d. 
J, CLAYTON, 320, Strand. 
In large 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
HE EDINBURGH TALE S, Votume L, 
containing Nineteen Stories of Novelettes, by Mrs. 
JounstTowe, (the Conductor,) Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Gore, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Crowe, Miss Tytler, Mr. Howitt, Mr. 
Quillinan, Mr. Carlyle, Colonel Johnson, and Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder ; and an amount of Letterpress equal to 
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Cuapman and Haut, London ; WiLttaM Tart, Edin- 
burgh. 
On the 30th June, price 4s. 6¢., in embossed cloth, 
HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
Third Volume, New Series, comprising Familiar 
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Entertainment. 

* Vols. 1 and 2 of the New Series—complete sets of 
the ‘First Series—and also odd Numbers, may always be 
had from the publishers. 

London: Wa. S. Onrand Co., Amen Corner ; and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


Part 4, price 5s. 
HE ARCHZOLOGICAL ALBUM; 
or Museum of National Antiquities. Edited by 
Tuomas Wriont, M.A., F.R.S., Corresponding Member 
of the Instituteof France. With Illustrations by Frep- 
Wi.1iaM Fatauort, F.S.A. With numerous Woodcuts, 
three Plates of Antiquities, and with a Chromo-Litho- 
graphic Plate of Speci of Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Contents : Early History of Fire Arms—The Man- 
ners of the Romans in London Illustrated by the An- 
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shire—The —— tivals of the Middle Ages, the 
Feast of 
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Reminiscences of the 
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The Spirit of Military 

Institutions. By Mar- 
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5. Defensive Force of Great 
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India. 
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15. Major-General Napier 
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An Italian Romance of the Fourteenth Century. 
By the Editor. 

2. My Room in the Coun- Half-pay, No. XIII. By 
try. By Win- the Author of “ Stories 
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3. Thoughts on Inns. In} 9. Recreations in Natural 
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Hall.”. 10. Beauteous Little Mary. 

4, The Principality of the By Edward Kenealy. 


Captive Jews. By W. 

. Ainsworth, . 
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